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io run the risk of being kidnapped” by going 
from home. The North China News declares 
that the proclamation from which we quote, o7 
other similar statemenis, were actually posted 
‘*on walls and temples in every village, hamlet, 
fishing station and city—scattered broadcast 
over the province.” The effect of such state- 
ments, sanctioned by official authority to a cer- 
iain extent, may readily be imagined. Multi- 
tudes were aroused to madness and massacre. 

As preliminary of the Tien-Tsin out- 
rage, ii is proper to say that the fury against 
missionaries occasioned the bloodshed and 
jncendiarism at Hankow last January, and 
tiiot the French demand for reparation, 
backed by French war-vessels, was quickly fol- 
lowed by rebuilding the churches and mission- 
ary schools, and by decapitating some of the 
perpetrators, Fanaticism and ferocity were 
eouly temporarily repressed, however. The 
ruflian spirit thirsted for revenge and blood, 
and the Tien-Tsin tragedy was a repetition of 
the Hankow outrage on a more horrible scale. 
The French and the Catholics were particularly 
marked for vengeance—as the French fleet 
compelled atonement at Hankow, and as 
French missionaries are actively laboring 
through China, making converts by the good- 
ness of their example in schools, in hospitals, 
and in private tife. 

In various cities (Nankin, Shanghae, Hankow, 
and Ticn-Tsin, for instance), Frénch benevo- 
lence has established mission schools and hos- 
pitals for the nurture and education of children, 
and the relicf of older sufferers. ‘ Thousands 
of children have been reclaimed from the low- 
est haunts of the Chinese,” says the Tribune 
correspondent ; “and, under the tutelage of the 
pious Sisters of Mercy, by whom the missions 
are managed, they are instructed in the tenets 
of Christianity, taught to read and write, and 
liited to teach their benighted countrymen. 
The missions are in charge of a Lady Superior 
aud assistants—that at Tien-Tsin had been es- 
tablished eight years, and had done an immense 
amount of good, second to none in China.” 

Ticn-Tsin, one of the ports opened for foreign 
commerce under late treaties, is at the head of 
navigation on the Peiho River, Northern China, 
and is an important depot for Pekin, the capi- 
ial, irom which it is distant about one hundred 
miles, Here the fanatical rowdyism displayed 
itself openly among the Chinese mob on the 
20th of June. “These ‘braves’ demanded of 
the Sisters.of Mercy that the children of their 
schools should be turned into the streets at 
once, and that they themselves forthwith leave 
the settlement,” says the same writer. “ The 
mob threw missiles at the mission, used the 
most disgraceful language, and heaped all pos- 
sible insult on the devoted ladies. They also 
insulted every foreigner who was abroad on the 
river and in the city.” The Chinese governor, 
Chunghow, promised to send protection, but 
nothing effective was done to repress the ruf- 
fianism. “The Sisters, with barred doors, 
withstood the demands of the crowd, releasing 
all the children who desired to leave ; but, of 
the one hundred and eighty-four, only eighteen 
consented to leave their kind friends and pro- 
tectors. So the Sisters resolved to protect the 
little ones, and the French Consul, Fontanier, 
nobly sustained his countrywomen in their just 
resolve,” says the Tribune writer. At night 
two of the Sisters attempted to warn or get aid 
from the European merchant settkement, on the 
other side and below the city, but found the 
streets barred, and barely escaped outrage and 
death by retreating to their mission-house. 
‘“Escape was impossible, for the foreigners 
were doomed.” 

Next day, the Chinese governor still failing to 
repress the mob, the French Consulate and the 
Mission of Mercy were assailed by the brutal 
throng. The Consulate was attacked with 
showers of stones and other missiles. The Con- 
sul strove to reach the Governor’s palace to de- 
mand protection for the Consulate, for tie Mis- 
sions, and for all foreigners, but was attacked, 
killed, and mangled soon as he left his house. 
The priest of the Consulate was also killed at 
the door, and another person, a French official, 
was slain as he was barring the gate. Madame 
Thomasieu, widow of the official just killed, 
then came to the wall, and the mob rushed at 
her, when she drew two revolvers, and, i ‘s 
said, killed four or five Chinamen before she 
was overpowered and murdered. “ Every ser- 
vant at the Consulate, a native priest, and two 
Canton-men were next killed, and the place 
was then set on fire. In an hour the Consulate, 
the cathedral, and outbuildings were a mass of 
ruins.” Still, the Chinese officials made no 
apparent effort to disperse the mob, Governor 
Chunghow seemingly silently concurring with 
other Chinese against the “‘ doomed foreigners.” 

“The crowning act of the drama,” as the 
Tribune correspondent styles it, was then com- 
menced. The Mission gate was forced open, the 
mob filled the inclosure, and a Chinese Chris- 
tian priest, who strove to protect the door, was 
seized and torn limb from limb. “Nine of the 
Sisters were then collected in the large school- 
room. They were beaten with sticks, and their 
clothes torn from their bodies, They were 
placed on their heads, cut with knives in the 
most savage manner, and outraged almost be- 
yond belief. While yet alive, they were ranged 
side by side, the cheeks gashed, lips and nose 
cut, eyes scooped out from their heads, their 
breasts cut off, and abdomens ripped open. 
With large cleavers their limbs were cut and 
broken, and in ten minutes naught remained 
but their disfigured bodies.” 

One of the Sisters of Mercy, named Louisa, 
an English girl, honored for years for her de- 
votedness in schools and hospitals, escaped 
from the mission in Chinese garments, before 
this last portion of the tragedy was begun. She 
told the story, as far as she had witnessed 
events, to the people among whom she had 
been secreted for a few hours, Trying to 


than the other Sisters, before death merecitully 
released her from her sufferings. Her mangled 
corpse, and those of some of her companions, 
floating down the river, showed to the Euro- 
pean residents, and to an American ship’s crew 
below the city, frightful evidences of the 
horrors perpetrated above. Three Russians—a 
couple married the day before, and a friend— 
while passing near the scene, were included in 
the massacre—though they said they were not 
missionaries, but Russian officials on a pleasure 
tour. Their mangled bodies, also thrown into 
the river, added to the horrid warnings fur- 
nished to the foreigners below the town, who 
prepared as well as they could for defense—the 
Chinese authorities still failing to repress the 
riot. An American war-vessel, the Manchoo, 
being there, and a British gunboat arriving 
soon after, the display of force prevented the 
mob from assailing the small foreign commercial 
settlement, most of whose residents took refuge 
on shipboard. ; 

The murders at and near the Consulate num- 
bered twenty-one, of whom ten were Sisters of 
Mercy. But this is only part of the awful story. 
It is stated that between sixty and seventy 
children, who had secreted themselves in the 
basement when the mission-house was attacked, 
suffered death in the burning building ; while 
about two hundred Chinese converts were 
slaughtered through the city. 

The Protestant missionaries in another neigh- 
borhood, warned by-the attack on the French 
Consulate and Mission, escaped to the foreign 
settlement. Among them were the Rev. Mr. 
Stanley and family, and Miss Thompson, of Cin- 
cinnati. The Christian clergymen and mission- 
aries, of various nations and sects, resident at 
Shanghae and Hong-Kong, united in signing 
an address expressing their profound sorrow at 
the atrocities perpetrated on their fellow-Chris- 
tians at Tien-Tsin. ‘“‘One unanimous sorrow 
fills all our hearts,” said this solemn document : 
And it is worthy of note that all the Protestant 
ministers and missionaries, English and Ameri- 
can—Presbyterian, Episcopal and Methodist— 
uninfluenced by sectarian or national feelings, 
unite in saying that “the loss of the devoted 
men and women, who have been so barbarously 
murdered, is a loss to all Ohristendom,” con- 
soled only by the thought that out of the great 
evil much good may spring—as ‘“‘the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 

Nearly every other foreign resident at Hong- 
Kong and Shanghae united in another address, 
demanding from their respective nations ade- 
quate protection for the future. ‘* The sympathy 
of all Christians in the foreign community Is 
enlisted so strongly in the su‘erings of the 
innocent, devoted, and generous ladies and 
other victims who suffered on this occasion, 
that they are unable to express their indigna- 
tion,” says this address; and the authors add 
that “it would be a righteous retribution to 
level the walls and fortifications of Tien-Tsin, 
and erect a monument thereon to the memory 
of the martyrs.” 

These expressions of opinion from nearly all 
foreigners in Shanghae and Hong-Kong are 
quoted for the purpose of contrast with the con- 
duct and language of a man (if he deserves that 
name) who represents the United States as 
Consul at Tien-Tsin. The condemnation of the 
Chinese Governor should be tenfolded against 
the person who debased himself below the level 
of the barbarous mob, by actuaHy apologizing 
for their enormities! Though holding commis- 
sion as the American Consul at that city, that 
person not only used no efforts to protect the 
assailed, and to prevent the massacre, but actu- 
ally sneers at the American and other foreign 
merchants and familics for seeking refuge on 
the American and British war-steamers lying at 
the foreign settlement below Tien-Tsin—add- 
ing (the climax of brutality!) that “ the Sisters 
of Mercy brought their deaths upon themselves, 
as well as on innocent people”! The name of 
this fellow is Meadows—" J. A. T. Meadows ”»— 
and, though no other country should be af- 
flicted with such a brute, it is some sort of con- 
solation in the United States to know that, 
American Consul as he is, he is not an Amerti- 
can, His name cannot much longer disgrace 
our Consular list, if it is not already blotted out 
with infamy. The secret of this map’s conduct 
is probably explainable by the fact that he 
holds profitable office (at about $6,000 a year) 
as superintendant of the Chinese arsena) under 
the Governor of Tien-Tsin, of whose conduct in 
failing to protect the helpless against the mur- 
derous mob, he (this ‘* American Consul !”) is the 
only public apologist—while foreigners of all 
other sects and nationalities, in that part of 
China, are bearing testimony to the merits of 
the Sisterhood, whose successful labors drew 
upon them such horrors as rarely repeat them- 
selves in history. 








THe LATE ADMIRAL FARRAGUT’s SUCCESSOR.— 
Vice-Admiral Porter has been advanced to the 
grade of Admiral by the President, in compli- 
ment to his heroism during the rebellion, he 
having, among other feats of daring, passed 
down the Mississippi River, braving the storm 
of shot and shell hurled at him by the rebe} 
batteries of Vicksburg. Now that the navy has 
been, like the army, reduced to a peace stand- 
ard, we can see little necessity for maintaining 
the absurd grades of Admiral, Vice or Rear- 
Admiral. Our ships of war were quite as well 
seryed, and our seamen as heroic, when the 
highest rank in the maritime service of the 
country was that of Captain. Why should there 
be higher now, unless to compliment with 
empty titles men who have won niches in the 
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Nortice.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im 
postors. : 








Notice. 

To ovB subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE SEAT OF 
WAR. 


Wirx this issue is presented a magnificent 
pictorial view of the seat of war in Europe, embody- 
ing—even to minuteness, where necessary—the topo- 
graphical character of the country over which the 
contending armies of Prussia and France are march- 
ing and countermarching. It-is compiled from the 
most suthentic sources. In it the courses of the 
rivers, the lines of the roads, the ranges of the hills, 
the forms of the valleys, situations of the towns and 
cities, with and without fortifications, are correctly 
placed. The locality of each battle-field is indicated 
by a white flag, bearing on its field a black cross. 
The shores of the North and Baltic Seas are outlined, 
and the seaports blockaded by the French squadrons 
indicated by ships-of-war at anchor. This map is, 
without question, the best that has been given to the 
public anywhere. It may be relied on as being cor- 
rect in every particular, Those interested in the pro- 
gress of the war can, without difficulty, follow the 
opposing armies, whether going forward or retiring, 
and note the places where engagements have taken 
place, cities besieged, defiles defended or carried by 
storm, or encampments formed. The map includes 
all of Europe which, at this time, is involved in the 
war, and which, even should other nations be drawn 
into the lamentable strife, is likely to be the theatre of 
action until Peace once again gladdens the devas- 
tated fields, enriched with human gore, of the “ Old 
World.” 








OUR BATTLE PIECES. 


BesipEs numerous engravings illustrating 
places and incidents in the war now raging between 
France and Prussia, we give in the present number a 
maguificent and truthful picture of a part of the 
battle of Forbach, namely, the assault by a Prussian 
regiment of dragoons on a French battery which, for 
a time, had swept with terrific effect the right of the 
line formed by the Third Corps d’Armée of General 
Goeben. It was sketched by an artist formerly an 
officer in the Prussian army. This gentleman has 
already forwarded from the theatre of action pictorial 
representations of the battles of Weissenburg and of 
Woerth, which, with the approval of the proprietor, 
who is now in Europe, and who has organized a 
corps of artists for the fleld, were published in pre. 
ceding issues. We ave reason to anticipate by the 
steamer now due ag wis port a sketch of the great 
battle of Gravetiovwss, fought on Thursday, 18th of 
August. Should it eome to hand we shall present it 
in the pages of our next issue, together with such 
other matters of news as may interest or instruct our 
readers, 








PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


Ir is idle to specuiate largely, as some of our 
contemporaries are doing, on the prospects of 
peace during a war so remarkable in its com- 
mencement—so peculiar and so sanguinary in 
its progress. Further experience in the awful 
game seems requisite to bring the belligerents 
to a proper frame of mind for negotiations. 
Other Powers, excepting one, seemingly con- 
sider it useless to offer mediation in the pres- 
ent temper of one or both of the contending 
parties. Indeed, the European nations are 
generally intently occupied in preparing against 
contingencies that may, involve them in the 
strife. 

The single exception alluded to is in the 
case of the Roman Pontiff. At an early day 
in the contest; he wrote a duplicate letter to 
the French Emperor and the Prussian King— 
a document creditable to his head and heart— 
well worthy of his religious character. He 
disarmed hostility toward his interference by 
saying that his territory was too small to excite 
jealousy in either of the belligerents, and that 
both might therefore be more readily inclined 
to listen to his peaceful suggestions. He also 
referred, very properly, to his ecclesiastical 
character, as furnishing particular reason for 
his effort to terminate hostilities, and to pro- 
mote peace and good-will among men. 

The Prussian King promptly replied to this 
humane appeal, saying substantially, in behalf 
of the German Confederation, that ‘‘ when he 
who begup the war gives assurance that similar 
movements shall not be made hereafter against 
Germany, he would be ready to terminate the 
contest.” People generally, in America as in 
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Europe, viewed approvingly the spirit evinced 
by the German King, as well as by the Pontiff, 
and all have looked anxiously for response 
rom the French Emperor, As yet no reply 








to the suggestions of either Pope or King. In. 
deed, it seems not improbable that the altered 
position of the French Emperor—he being now 
virtually powerless in the government and 
among the people—furnishes reason for his 
silence on this matter. 

Meantime, meetings of the National Guard, 
and indications from other bodies through 
France, declare substantially that ‘‘no terms 
of peace will be listened to while a single Ger- 
man soldier remains on French soil.” This is 
in acccordance with the exclamation of other 
French parties, that the conflict must be con- 
sidered ‘‘a war to the knife.” 

Another great battle or two, at least—or per- 
haps a vigorous siege of Paris—seem therefore 
to be almost necessary prerequisites before the 
French people will consent to a cessation of 
hostilities. ; 

In this predicament, people in other lands 
can only look on with horror at the terrible 
slaughter which both parties to the war are 
mutually inflicting and experiencing. The 
European nations, generally arming to protect 
their own neutrality, or to take part in the 
strife, if drawn into it, are, like us all in Amer- 
ica, horrified spectators of one of the saddest 
and greatest tragedies that ever disturbed the 
tranquillity and prosperity of the world. 
While more or less experiencing evils resulting 
from this conflict between two of the mightiest 
European empires, all nations admire the 
heroism displayed by the ‘‘ rank-and-file” on 
both sides—for the French troops, though un- 
successfully led, have shown bravery worthy of 
a noble cause—in consonance with their old 
military fame: And no one can reasonably doubt 
that the French people will gallantly recruit 
the ranks of their decimated armies as long as 
any hope of victory may seem warranted by 
movements in the battle-fields, 

The nature of the contest just now renders it 
tolerably certain that a very brief space, per- 
haps only a few weeks, will elapse before the 
results will be such as to incline both belliger- 
ents to listen to peaceful propositions. But it 
would be more difficult now, than it has been 
heretofore, to ‘‘guess,” with anything like 
probability, how those propositions may arise : 
for in the controversy between the French Em- 
peror and Count Bismarck, since the war be- 
gun, various secret negotiations have been 
exposed, showing that matters inimical to sev- 
eral countries were broached by Napoleon (as 
shown in the manuscript of his agent Bene- 
detti), though alleged to have been unfavorably 
considered by the Prussian Cabinet. Hence, 
other nations will be more than ordinarily re- 
luctant to obtrude advice upon the belliger- 
ents. 








RELIEF OF SUFFERERS UNDER 
THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


Tue organizations of French and German 
exiles in the United States, for relieving 
sufferers in the contest between their respec- 
tive countries, are creditable to the heads and 
hearts of those who originated and sustain the 
movements. Here is an object in which 
American-born citizens may cordially unite 
with them, without violating that neutrality 
which all people on our shores are bound to 
respect in this unhappy conflict. 

The French residents, though numerically 
small in comparison with the German-Ameri- 
cans, have a liberal share of wealth, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, and reflect credit on 
their country as well as on themselves by cone 
tributing freely in a cause alike humane and 
patriotic. All distinctions arising from French 
partisan organizations are properly overlooked 
in the generous efforts to alleviate the suffers 
ings of their countrymen under the awful 
calamities of the times. 

The German residents have organized a 
General Association, by a recent convention 
at Chicago, to increase and concentrate efforts 
for relieving the sufferers in their native land. 
As in the organization of the armies of the 
Fatherland, so in this General Association of 
Americanized Teutons—all local distinctions 
are merged under the great ‘‘German” name. 
Bavarians, §axons, Prussians, Badenites, 
Hanoverians, Wurtemburgers, and natives of 
other States in the ‘“‘Southern” and ‘“ North- 
ern” Confederations—for all of the German 
States are represented among us—are known 
in this benevolent movement only as sup- 
porters of ‘‘ United Germany”—united in re- 
pelling invaders from their native land—feel- 
ing, as the American feels, for the honor and 
welfare of his Nation, irrespective of the narrow 
lines dividing the internal arrangement of their 
respective States. 

As all the German States have contributed 
troops to swell their National army, and as the 
slain and wounded include soldiers from almost 
every neighborhood (as was the case in the 
United States in reference to our recent civil 
commotion), so the German exiles from all 
parts of their native land are painfully as well 
as humanely and patriotically exercised in 
feelings respecting the sufferers as well as the 
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numbers among us, and from the close con- 
nection they all have with the rank and file of 
the army defending their old homes, the effect 
of the present state of things upon that class 
of our fellow-citizens may be estimated by 
what we Americans (on both sides) all felt 
during our long and terrible domestic conflict. 

The immense loss of life, and the multi- 
tudes of wounded men, consequent on the 
Franco-German war, must long render thou- 
sands upon thousands of families destitute, or 
largely dependent upon others for support. 
French and Germans, and humane people of 
other nationalities, will find a wide field for 
the exercise of benevolence in this case, in 
extending relief among sufferers on both sides 
—in France and in Germany: And it is not 
too much to suppose that the exiles from both 
countries will continue zealously in the good 
work they have begun—contributing, from 
their successful lives in America, to alleviate 
the sufferings occasioned to helpless families 
by the loss of life and other casualties of the 
contest which yet convulses and must long 
afflict their respective native lands. 








Tae ENGLIsH Mission.—The Government, it 
would seem, can get no person of acknowledged 
ability to accept the mission to England, which 
Mr. Motley, distrusted by the Administration, 
now holds! A few days previous to the ad- 
journment of Congress, the President sent in 
the name of Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, 
to the Senate, suggesting his approval as Mr. 
Motley’s successor. The Senate acted promptly, 
confirming the nomination. It has since trans- 
pired that Mr. Frelinghuysen had not con- 
sented to the presentation of his name, and on 
the 27th ult. forwarded a note to the President 
positively declining the honor that was sougbt 
to be conferred on him. This refusal on the 
part of the distinguished ex-Senator has placed 
the Government and Mr. Motley in awkward 
positions. Mr. Motley is now a mere figure- 
head. He is without official authority ; and yet, 
by the rules which govern diplomatic person- 
ages, is necessitated to remain in London until 
his successor appears and formally relieves 
him. It is important, at this time, that the 
United States should be fully represented at 
the British Court; and the newspapers, with 
their usual officiousness, at the same time em- 
barrassing the President, name candidates. A 
Boston journal demands the reappointment of 
Mr, Adams; a Philadelphia one thinks Mr. 
Bancroft Davis a suitable person; while a New 
York daily is persuaded that Senator Howe, of 
Wisconsii., is the man for the place. Of course 
there are hundreds ready to accept the position, 
but few in whom the Government can place 
confidence. Mr. Frelinghuysen, by his courtesy, 
coolness, scholarship, and ability, is eminently 
fitted to represent the Republic abroad ; and it 
is therefore a great misfortune, in view of 
possible European complications growing out 
of the war between France and Prussia, as well 
as the matter of the Alabama question, that he 
cannot accept the nomination. Why not invite 
Mr. Fish to the mission ? 





Beer.—It is now next to impossible, unless 
prices are paid which only the favored few can 
afford, to get good meats in the markets of New 
York. Itis the general complaint among butch- 
ers that, with rare exceptions, the cattle brought 
from the West to this city are unfit for slaughter, 
being thin, tough, and scraggy. The reason for 
this want of flesh in catile is the treatment they 
receive during their journey from the grass 
plains of the West, which they leave in fine 
health and weight, on the railroad cars. No 
care is taken of them. Food is rarely, and it is 
hinted water never, given them until the poor 
brutes arrive at the stock-yards in the upper 
parts of the city and in New Jersey. The 
method of conveying meat, more particularly 
beef, to New York, is altogether wrong. The 
cattle designed for Eastern markets should be 
prepared at the West either by one of the many 
chemical processes now before the world, or 
else packed in cars in which the temperature 
by ice can be reduced to the freezing-point. 
In winter, without any large outlay, immense 
quantities of meat might be forwarded to New 
York and other Atlantic towns, and sold at 
figures very much below those at which beef is 
held to-day. Choice meats, which, in Mlinols, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, Kansas, and Michigan, 
command i'm three to five cents, are held on 
the seaboard at from twenty to forty cents per 
pound. These differences are too great ; but they 
can never be brought to lower prices here until 
‘yutchers buy Western slaughtered cattle. Then 
better profits will be made by them, than now, 
for the reason that, without risk or loss, they 
can purchase first-class qualities of meat at rea- 
sonable prices, and sell at those which will not 
cause their customers to grumble. 





GENERAL Trocuu Dictator oF FRANCE.— 
The Empire is politically dead! There can now 
be little doubt that Louis Napoleon, though not 
formally deposed, is no longer a power in 
France. His place is virtually filled by Trochu, 
who, being made master of Paris, has but to 


declare himself chief of the State to quietly 
complete a great political revolution. General 
Trochu is intellectually powerful and personally 
popular with all classes, civil and military ; 
and, what is to the purpose just now, he is 
obeyed by the Ministry in all things. An even- 
ing journal says, basing its observation on an 
‘official dispatch from Paris,” that “Trochu is 
now what Napoleon was a month ago—the real 
ruler of France !” 








DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


One. reason which I have never seen men- 
tioned why there are so many more children 
born into the world than live or can live, or, 
living for a short season, die off early, is, that 
sO many are required for young mothers to 
learn on, for young fathers to try their crude 
plans for “hardening” on, for nurses and old 
maid sisters and grandmo'*ers and young doc- 
tors to practice on. 

Babies are peculiarly adapted for these pur- 
poses. First, they have little to say themselves 
as to what ails them, whether they feel better 
or worse after the enforced treatment, and al- 
though they make considerable noise, whether 
as a protest or as asking for more, is not per- 
fectly understood. Secondly, and perhaps most 
importantly, “there are plenty more where 
these came from.” Thirdly, they have every 
form of disease to which human adult flesh is 
heir to, and some additional peculiarly infantile, 
and interesting to amateur “ medicationists,” 
Fourthly, they are endued with great tenacity 
of life. They can be “trotted” till one would 
think their little heads would snap off their 
pipe-stem necks, or their incipient brains be- 
come addled. They can swallow unlimited 
amounts of catnip-tea and castor-oil and pare- 
goric and soothing-syrups, swill-milk, prepared 
grits and barley, and mother’s milk redolent 
with corn and sweet potatoes and melons and 
beer and rum, and hundreds of additional col- 
icky and depravity-breeding materials, Nurses 
can leave them exposed to drafts and gusty 
showers, with their‘ heads in the sunbeams of 
August 4nd their feet in its shade, while they 
flirt with the grocer-boy as he passes through 
the park. They can fall down areas, into pools 
and tubs of hot water, pick their eyes out with 
scissors, put peas in their noses, swallow pen- 
nies or matches or bits of any beautiful caustic 
they may find lying around, sugar of lead, or 
nitrate of silver. They will empty at one 
draught their father’s bottle of syrup which 
was to last him a week. As they get bigger 
they can get scratched by the cat, bitten py the 
dog, kicked by the cows, butted by the calves, 
thrown over the fence from the colt’s back. 
They may cut their fingers * a-whittling,” their 
knees with ax, sickle or scythe, cut off a few 
joints with a hay-cutter, get ducked in the pond, 
tumbled off of hay-carts, scaffoldings, fruit-trees, 
blown up by blasts and fancy pistols and shot- 
guns, bruised by stones and snowballs, pum- 
meled by bully-playmates. Such an opportunity 
for experience, such a field of practice, such an 
inexhaustible supply, was made evidently for the 
wise purpose described already. We will en- 
deavor to promote this laudable end by giving 
very briefly some of the results to which the 
world has arrived, after observations and tradi- 
tions of many centuries. 


PURULENT OPHTHALMIA OF THE NEW-BORN, 


The first complaint to which a child is subject 
is inflammation of the eyes, or ophthalmia neo- 
natorum. The importance of this disorder is 
very apt to be overlooked by mothers, and more 
especially by the monthly nurses, who are very 
fond of magnifying their calling by treating 
them in their own way with domestic remedies 
and lotions of supposed inherited value, or 
something brought with them from their last 
lace. 

I wish mothers who may read this to remem- 
ber that a larger percentage of the blind chil- 
dren of five years old and less are the result of 
this ignorant treatment—that it is a disease 
which is very controllable, yielding to very 
slight medicines, and that the horrible result 
of total blindness is owing almost always to 
neglect, or worse still, to improper treatment. 

The disease itself originates from contagion 
in a great many cases. The mother very often 
has some irritating vaginal secretion, sometimes 
of a specific character, which gets into the eyes 
of the child at birth ; and the third day after, asa 
result of this inoculation, we note the first signs 
of redness and ichorous discharge from the 
eyes. 

Sometimes the cause Is less evidently pertain- 
ing to the accident of birth ; it may be from 
cold, more probably the result of soap getting 
into the eyes by carelessness at the first wash- 
ings. Sometimes, from the exigencies of the 
birth, and to excite tardy circulation of the 
blood through the dormant capillaries, the child 
has been stimulated by a free ablution with 
spirits over the head and body, some of which, 
entering between the eyelids, has resulted in this 
inflammatory action. P 

Let the cause be as It may, the result may be 
fearful indeed, for the eyelids -.on become 
agglutinated together, and tue sack thus 
formed is speedily filled with a thick, puriform 
matter, which gushes out in a scalding stream, 
accompanied by the screams of the little suf- 
ferer. 

One word of caution : This discharge is mark- 
edly contagious, an’ |’ it enters into the eyes of 
the attendant, or u. tier, or any other child, 
will produce equally fearful results. Care there- 
fore must be taken with regard to all utensils, 
cloths, and handkerchiefs, that they may not 
convey this infection. 

Do not attempt to “ hide this from the doc- 
tor,” or trust to “washing it with mother’s 





milk,” or any such fanciful treatment. If the 
medical attendant is visiting, refer to him ; if 


not, gently, but firmly and quickly, open the 
lids, and see if you can the cornea of: the eye. 
If you can, the case is comparatively trivial, 
and you can trust for a day or two to inserting 
between the lids afew drops of alum-water—about 
four to six grains to an ounce of water—or a few 
drops of quite strong green tea, at the same 
time smearing the edge of the lids with a little 
lard or cold cream, to prevent them readher- 
ing. 

If this is not successful, try six grains of the 
sulphate of zinc in a wine-glass of rose-water— 
or, better still, four grains of the crystals of 
nitrate of silver in an ounce of distilled. water— 
but don’t daub face, clothes, fingers, and every- 
thing else, with this indelible stain. 

Be sure that these eye-lotions go between the 
lids and on to the eyeball—no matter if it does 
smart a little. Keep the eyes covered with a 
bit of rag constantly wet with cold water. The 
bowels should not be permitted to get con- 
fined. 

If you don’t find the child improving ; if, on 
the contrary, it is getting fretful, the eyelids 
redder and more tumid, and the iris invisible, 
get a real, live doctor, or your child will require 
a dog to lead him about for a lifetime of re- 
proach to your neglect. He may think a leech 
on the eyelid desirable, or some more energetic 
application. ‘‘ Whatever is best, do it, doctor. 
Save me from future reproach, nor let those 
sightless orbs refuse to look upon one whose 
false tender-heartedness, or more culpable neg- 
lect, caused such mournful ruin.” 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Dismantied Fortifications of the City of 
Luxembourg. 


The dismantled state of its fortifications causes no 
anxiety to the inhabitants of Luxembourg, as its neu- 
trality is guaranteed by England and other European 
powers. The only guard to the city at present is a 
body of Luxembourg troops. It was formerly consid- 
ered the most impregnable place in Europe, after 
Gibraltar, and belongs to the Kingdom of Holland. It 
is the capital of the Duchy of Luxembourg, and is sit- 
uated about one hundred and fifteen miles W.S.W. 
from Frankfort, and one hundred and seventeen S.E. 
from Brussels, The whole town is well built, and the 
streets are well laid out. The population, exclusive of 
the garrison, is over fifteen thousand. Luxembourg 
is chiefly a manufacturing town, although its com- 
merce is quite extensive. It is the see of a bishop, 
and the resort of the leading families of the duchy. A 
breach was recently made through a part of the forti- 
fications shown in the engraving, to extend a street 
called Marie Teresa. 

Artillery Trains in the Square at Metz. 

Metz being intended as a base of operations against 
the Prussians, immense supplies of war material of 
every description were accumulated there, and prepa- 
rations at the same time made to sustain a severe 
siege. The accumulation of stores was so great, that 
room could net be found for them in the magazines, 
and the Place Royal was literally covered with can- 
non, mitrailleuses, ammunition, horses, etc. The 
French claim that this fortress is provisioned for sev- 
eral years at least, and its fortifications being almost 
impregnable, there are only two ways of taking it, 
viz., by storm, or @ regular siege. The latter being 
impossible, as the Crown-Prince is unprovided with 
siege guns, and, moreover, cannot afford to sit down 
before Metz for an indefinite period, its safety is 
assured, as the Crown-Prince would not dare to attack 
it after his severe losses in his recent engagements, 
even if Bazaine has left the neighborhood. 


The Garde Mobile at Aubervilliers. 


The utmost enthusiasm and patriotic fervor was 
manifested among all classes in Paris on tne declara- 
tion of war, and the appearance of a body of soldiers 
on the streets departing for the froptier was always 
the prelude to an ovation. Men, women and children 
crowded round the National Garde Mobile, at*the 
depot of Aubervilliers, just ontside of Paris, and shook 
them by the hands, blessed, wept over them, gave 
them bouquets ; while some, more thoughtful than the 
rest, slyly slipped something substantial into their 
knapsacks, which were held ready open to receive the 
gifts which the patriotic cruwd showered upon them. 
At last the train started, and the surging crowd upon 
the platform cheered the Emperor and France until 
the train which bore their friends and relations to the 
scene of conflict disappeared from sight. 


German Prisoners in Metz. 


The incident illustrated is the marching through the 
streets of Metz, in the charge of soldiers of the Guard, 
two German prisoners, officers of the Baden contin- 
gent, who had been caught in a small party of cavalry 
while making a reconnoissance beyond Niederbron.* 
As they were the first of the Prussian army made 
prisoners of war brought into the now beleaguered 
city of Metz, they drew considerable attention from 
the citizens and the soldiery, who, as the unfortunate 
men marched through the streets, stared at them as if 
they were the most shocking of savages captured from 
a barbarous tribe in the interior of Africa. In every 
other respect they were very well treated. 

Weissenburg. 

In the preceding issue we gave a picture of the great 
battle fought at Weissenburg on Thursday, August 4th, 
led by the Crown-Prince of russia, Frederick William. 
It was here that he gained his first victory in the pres- 
ent war. Weissenburg is a fortified town on the Lau- 
ter River, about thirty miles northeast of Strasbourg, 
and near the Bavarian frontier—population, about six 
thousand. It has a collegiate church of the thirteenth 
century, a large old tower, and ‘many medieval curi- 
osities in its town hall. 


French Fleet Passing Dover. 


The French ironclad fleet destined for operation in 
the Baltic set out from Cherbourg a few days after 
the declaration of war, after provisioning, etc., for a 





long voyage, and sailed through the Straits of Dover, 
on the wharves and docks of which thousands of 
| persons collected to see them pass, many, more 
|} enthusiastic than the rest, shouting “ Vive l’Em- 
pereur”’ after them. It is rumored that the fleet has 
| withdrawn from the Baltic, after declaring its ports 
| in a state of siege, and making strenuous endeavors 
| toeffecta landing and destroy the country around ; 
| but the Prussians had placed everything in a com- 
plete state of defense, with an army of 150,000 men to 
guard the coast between the forts, It succeeded in 
capturing one small schooner, and frightcring the 





women and children, This is doubtless the best it 
can do, under existing circumstances. Ten thousand 
trained seamen would be very useful to Napoleon 
just now, to assist in the defense of Paris, orto rein- 
force MacMahon’s army. 
Napoleon at Metz. 

A few days subsequent to the departure of the Em- 
peror Napoleon from Paris, upon the declaration of 
war against Prussia, he, with his son, the Prince Im- 
perial, and the Prince Napoleon, and their swites, en- 
tered the city of Metz, the carriages in which they 
rode preceded and followed by the Cent Gardes. On 
entering the street Serpenoise, the population ga- 
thered in large numbers, and with enthusiastic cries 
of “‘ Vive l’Empereur !” etc., escorted the party to the 


Emperor and Marshals Bazaine, Lebceuf, etc., held a 
council of war. Sinee the reverses to the French 
arms, the citizens of Metz are not so enthusiastic 
when they hear the name of Napoleon as loyal sub- 
jects ought to be. Indeed, in an undertone, when it 
is mentioned, the cry, “A bas UEmpereur !” is now 
heard even oftener than “‘ 4 bas les Prussiens !” 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Ore Butt sailed for America on Friday, 
Augast 26, 


“Fernanpe” is forming the vattraction at 
two theatres in San Francisco, Cal. 


Arktn’s Museum, Chicago, IIl., was opened 
on the 8th inst. with ‘‘ London Frolics.’* 


Mr. J. S. Crarxe, the comedian, makes his 
my appearance this season at Cincinnati, 0., Septem- 
r 5. 


Mr. Mar Smrrn, the excellent and popular 
ome, « cived at New York from Europe the 
23rd ult. 


Mr. Emer continues his very entertaining 
representation of “Our German Cousin Fritz,” at 
Wallack’s Theatre. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Howarp Pavut commenced 
their annual seaside tour at the Spa, Scarborough, 
England, on August 8th. 


M. Victor Huvco has, it is said, finished a 
historical comedy, entitled ‘‘ Madame de Maintenon,” 
to be produced in London, 


Tue Promenade Concerts at the Pavilion, 
San Francisco, Cal., have been well attended, Levy’s 
cornet-playing being the principal feature. 


Tue Sappho Operetta Company have just 
closed a successful engagement of nine weeks at 
Duprez & Benedict’s Opera House, Philadelphia. 


MatiLpaA CLARENDON, some years ago a fa- 
vorite actress in this country, is about to reappear 
upon the operatic stage, after long study abroad. 


Tats week Mme. Lannier’s troupe are play- 
ing, at the Grand Opera House, another sprightly cre 
ation, entitled “ Uriella, the Demon of the Night.” 


Tue actors of almost all the Berlin theatres 
have’ volunteered for the war, almost toa man. Even 
many actresses accompany the army as vivandiers. 


Vienna lost one of its most prominent and 
pular men on the afternoon of the 22d of July, the 
amous composer of dancing music, Joseph Strauss, 


Mie. Liiy. the prima-donna who is to ap- 
pear at the Grand Opera House, New York, soon, is 
said by Parisians to be a strong rival of the famous 
Schneider. 


On account of its close proximity to the 
seat of war, M. Offenbach has left Ems, and will pur- 
sue ~~ 4~ ae studies in some spot less likely to be 
disturbed. 


Tne remains of Rossini are to be removed 
to the Church of Santi Croce, Florence, Italy, where 
they will repose near those of Dante, Michael Angelo, 
and Petrarch. 


Mr. Tomas Brann, the favorite duettist, 
died on July 28th, of pneumonia. He was for many 
years a favorite with the patrons of the London and 
provincial music-halls. 


Tue Olympic Theatre, New York, was 
opened Monday, August 22, with the “Little Faust,” 
in which Mr. Fox played Marguerite, and the popular 
Mrs. Oates, Mephistopheles, 


Distursances nightly occur in English the- 
atres when the orchestra performs the ‘ Marseillaise.”’ 
It is reguiarly hissed by one portion of the audience, 
and then applauded by others. 


M. Avper and the widow of Scribe, the 
librettist, assign to the patriotic fund their rignts as 
author and composer so long as the Marseillaise ig 
sung in ‘‘ La Muette de Portici.” 


Mure. Piersoy, of the Gymnaze, appeared a 
short time ago at Bessedelievre’s concert, in the 
Champs Elysees, Paris, with a green and gold (alive) 
serpent wriggling around her arm. 


At Wood’s Museum, the “ Heart of Gold,” 
a sensational drama, exhibiting a wonderful amount of 
illuminations, thrilling sftuations, and fine tableaux, 
has struck the pcpular vein, and drawn full and crit- 
ical audiences. 


Mrs. Scorr-Srppoys is to appear at Wood's 
Museum, New York, early in September. She has 
secured Tom Taylor’s famous drama, “‘ 'T'wixt Ax and 
Crown,” and will bring it out for the first time in this 
country at Wood's, 


At Aiken’s Museum, Chicago, Til., Manager 
Aiken has made another success in producing Robert- 
son’s new comedy of “M.P.,” which abounds in 
funny situations, and is altogether a bright and de- 
lightful little play. 


Tue second week of the season at Niblo’s 
Theatre opened with a new dramatization of “ Enoch 
Arden,” styled “ Under the Palms,’’ Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett appearing as Enoch, and Miss Louisa Moore 
as Annie The last scene is decidedly the best, 
and brings out the full powers of the artists partici- 
pating therein. 


A comprimenytary benefit entertainment is 
to be tendered Mr. William H. Pope, the elocutionist, 
at Steinway Hall, New York, September 14th. The 
performances will be partly dramatic and partly mu- 
sical, Mr. Pope has given many entertainments, in 
time past, for the benefit of the widows and orphans 
of soldiers who perished in the late war; and this 
teftimonial to him will, pocorn be given under 
the auspices of the Grand A1my of the lepublic. 


“ Le Perrre Favsr,” produced at the Olym- 
pic Theatre, New York, with new scenery, full and de- 
lightful choruses, and excellent music, has proved one 





| of the most attractive entertainments of the new sea- 
son. Mrs, James A. Oates won hosts of admirers last 
season by her fine singing and carefully studied act- 
ing, while Mr. George L. Fox requires no recommend 

| ation to popular favor, for “*Hampty Dumpty” 


| established his powers of provoking laughter long 

| ago. In this piece Mr. Fox gives a capital delineation 

| of the spinster Martha, and Mrs. Oates plays, with 
much vivacite. Mephistopheles and the Arab, 


residence of the Prefecture, where, on alighting, the - 
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Garde du Corps. 





KING WILLIAM AND HIS GEN- 
ERALS. 

Ovr illustration on this page presents accu- 
rate portraits of King William of Prussia and 
his most distinguished generals and advisers. 
These are undoubtedly the best educated in the 
art of war and the most experienced leaders of 
which any nation can now boast, and are only 
equaled by the brilliant men who headed the 
corps @armée of that grim old hero of Prussia, 
Frederick the Great, or more recently those 
who, under the eye of the First Napoleon, led 
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GOLD BADGE PRESENTED TO GENERAL J, W. 
Da PEXSTER, 
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Wrangel. 


The Crown-Prince. 
Prince Frederick Charies. 


KING WILLIAM IL. OF PRUSSIA AND HIS GENERALS. 


France to victory on many a bloody fleld. In 

a former issue we gave portraits of the leading 
| generals as seen above in the presence of the 

monarch of Prussia, together with brief out- 
| lines of their careers as soldiers and statesmen. 
| We refer the reader to them that he may have 
| particular knowledge of the men who, in all 
| probability, will hereafter dictate peace or war 
| to the nations of Europe. 


GOLD BADGE PRESENTED TO 
| GENERAL J. W. DE PEYSTER 
BY THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
THIRD ARMY CORPS. 


THE presentation to General J. Watts de Pey- 
ster, of New York city, of the elegant testimo- 
nial voted by the Association of the famous old 
Third Army Corps, was a fitting recognition of 
that gentleman’s military services. 

This corps has great reason to be proud of its 
record, and while cherishing with feelings of 
deep sincerity the memories of the many gal- 
lant officers and privates who dropped from the 
ranks on the march and in the battle, it is not 
slow in acknowledging the devotion and mili- 
tary skill evinced by the survivors. 

It was indeed a delicate task to choose, from 
along roster of familiar and honored names, 
an individual on whom to bestow a substantial 
token of regard and appreciation, and General 
de Peyster has cause to feel a double pleasure 
in possessing this very ornate gift. 

The badge is six inches long. At the top, 
forming the pin clasp, is a shoulder-strap, em- 
bossed with two silver stars, indicative of the 
rank of major-general. The badge proper de- 
pends from this, and is composed of gold, taste- 
fully relieved with precious stones. The upper 
part consists of seven golden bars, on which 
are engraved the services rendered by the re- 
cipient. Below these bars is an exquisitely- | 
chased eagle, with wings full-spread, holding 
in his talons a diamond or lozenge, the distin- | 
guishing badge of the Third Corps while in the 
field. On this is an enameled wreath of laurel, 
two brass swords, and a small lozenge in the 
centre, surrounded by silver rays, This smaller 
lozenge holds a diamond worth $150. Above 
it, and between the swords, is engraved the 
name of Heintzelman, the first commander of 
thecorps. From the lower angle of the lozenge 
and the two points of the crossed swords hang 
three pendants, lozenge-shaped, which repre- 
sent the three divisions composing the old corps 
when it was complete. The first (red) is set 
with a ruby of the finest water, and has en- 
graved on the reverse the name of the deeply- | 
mourned Kearney, who originated the idea of | 
such a decoration for his division. The second | 
(white) is represented by a clear diamond, bear- 
ing the name of Hooker, The third (blue) isa 
choice sapphire, and bears the name of Whipple, | 
who was mortally wounded at Chancellorsyilie, ' 











These four names—Heintzelman, Kearney, , 
Hooker, Whipple—form an epitome of the ser- | 
vices rendered the country by the officers and | 
men of the gallant old Third Corps. The total 
cost of the badge was five hundred dollars. 

General de Peyster, by his long, delicate and | 
painstaking service to his State, no less than 


Prince Charles. Bismarck. Roon, Minister of War. 
Prince August of Wurtemberg. 











Steinmetz, Moltke, 
Vogel von Falckenstein- 


his gallaniry, tact and self-possession on the 
battle-fields of the rebellion, is fully deserving 
of the honor paid him by his companions- 
in-arms. The badge gives evidence of the 
finest artistic workmanship, and is an appropri- 
ate gift from a body of military men to a com- 


| panion entitled to high recognition. 


MLLE, MABIE SEEBACH, sez Pace 407, 
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REPLY. 
Tr, as you say, yon bear no love for me,” 
Your lips are asking, “ why did you let me 
stay 
And linger at your side, and seem to be 
Well satisfled to have it so alway? 


‘Why did your eye glow with unwonted light ? 

Why did it sparkle when you heard me 
speak ? 

And when we met—I ask it as my right— 

What made the red flush stain your marble 

cheek? 


“Why did your hand tremble at touch of mine, 
And flutter like a young bird in the nest ? 

Why meet my kisses—let my arms entwine 
And draw you unresisting to my breast ? 


“If this was but a well-skilled siren’s art, 
And you are that poor thing, a mere coquette, 

Why did you choose me from all men apart 
To flutter in the meshes of your net ?” 


And now, if you will listen for a while, 
These questions I will answer truthfully. 

T am no vain coquette ; I used no wile; 
I spread no net to bring your heart to me. 


Once, in the years long vanished, love and I 
Walked hand-in-hand, and loitered side by 
side ; 
But we met Fate, who bade us say, Good-by, 
And love took wing, and he, my idol, died— 


Or died to me, perhaps ’twere better said. 
Full many a year has drifted by since then; 

And happiness and hope have made their bed 
Within my heart ; but love came‘not again. 


But when I heard your voice, it pierced me 


through 
With a strange thrill, half pain, half wild de- 
light 
It sounded 80 like his—my words are true : 
‘Twas this that made my placid eye grow 
bright. 


The glances of your cyes, too, were the same ; 
The well-cut lips ; the grandly molded head. 
How could I keep from trembling when you 

came, 
So like the long lost, risen from the dead ? 


For this I let you kiss me, lips and brow, 
And answered your caresses lovingly ; 

They seemed like his just for the moment—now 
They seem a foolish, senseless mockery. 


For when you came to speak of love, I knew 
How like a cruel jest upon the dead 

Had all this been ; and so my words to you, 
“I never loved you,” were most truly said. 








“NEARLY NETTED.” 


Tue village of Hanford is situated about ten 
miles distant from one of our Western cities. 
It is a pretty, compact little place, surrounded 
by snug farms, well wooded and watered, for a 
little river flows near by, and inhabited by 
worthy, industrious people. One fine mansion 
stands upon the uplands, just above the church. 
At the time of which I write, it was tenanted 
by Colonel Winthrop, a gray-headed, whole- 
souled veteran, who had served with distinc- 
tion in the Mexican war, and his motherless 
daughter, a sweet, golden-haired darling, wtat 
eighteen, who was universally beloved in the 
village for her kind-heartedness and generosity. 

In addition to a drugstore, Hanford boasted 
a doctor—a full-blown M.D., though he waa but 
@ young man. A very handsome fellow was 
Harry Chalmers ; he was tall, well-built, and 
muscular, hair dark as ebony, and his eyes 
sparkling orbs, that seemed always brimming 
over with merriment. He was a great favorite 
among the villagers, whom he often attended 
in cases of sickness without remuneration, and 
“the squire,” as Colonel Winthrop was called, 
had taken so great a fancy to that, by invi- 
tation, he became a frequent Visitor at Beech 
Grove, the squire’s residence. But, unluckily 
for him, he had more friends than patients ; 
and as he had nothing to depend upon for 
maintenance save his professional income, he 
often found himself sorely in need of funds, 
especially when he had been visiting the city, 
which he did periodically, n company with his 
fidus Achates, young Fred Varley, a good-look- 
ing, graceless, genial good-for-nothing, of whom 
it was generally said that “‘he was nobody’s 
enemy but his own.” Varley lived with his 
mother, who was a widow subsisting on a slen- 
der annuity she had purchased on her hus- 
band’s demise ; but, in justice to him, it must 
be said that he had often expressed a desire to 
proceed to some large city, and endeavor to 
gain his own living, and was only prevented 
from so doing by his mother, who dreaded be- 
ing separated from her only child. 

Now it so happened that Violet Winthrop had 
® passion for botany, and on fine days might 
generally be found in some of the lovely vales 
near Hanford, collecting choice ferns and wild 
flowers to add to her store. It was not, per- 
haps, so very singular that Chalmers should be 
fond of the same pursuit, for a knowledge of 
botany is essential to medical men ; but I doubt 
much whether he would have so often devoted 
his time to the study, had it not been that he 
was graciously permitted to accompany Miss 
Winthrop on her rambles. Good-natured gos- 
sips (she liked both of the young. people) 
winked knowingly at each other, and said the 
handsome couple were well matched, but wiser 
folk shook their heads, and asserted that the 
old squire would not be likely to consent to his 
cherished daughter marrying a poor village 
doctor. The real fact of the matter was, that 
Colonel Winthrop, a good, easy man, had never 
given such a thing a thought; he liked Chal- 
mers exceedingly, and was glad that his daugh- 
ter had found a pleasant and talented fellow- 

worker in the field of science, but he never 
dreamed that out of the friendship existing be- 
tween them would spring—tbhet most patural 
sequence— affection, 


Chalmers soon became cognizant of the fact 
that Violet had his heart in her keeping; his 
thirsty ears drank in with delight every word 
that her pretty lips gave utterance to, and his 
pulse quickened whenever he felt the influence 
of the dear girl’s sweet blue eyes; but, know- 
ing his impecuniosity, and the wide difference 
between his own social position and that of 
Miss Winthrop—he had too much honor to en- 
deavor to win her love—he considered he would 
be but ill repaying the multifarious kindnesses 
the squire had shown him if he tried to wean 
the fair Violet’s affection unto himself. There- 
fore, he “let concealment ”—no, he didn’t, he 
was not one of that sort, he simply growle4 
considerably at Fortune, but did not let * mel- 
ancholy mark him for her own.” 

In a tall, red brick edifice, that stood in the 
principal street of the village, and was gener- 
ally known as “‘ Tea-caddy Hall,” resided Miss 
Jerusha Parett, a wiry, hard-featured spinster, 
who, it was easy to perceive, was already in 
the “‘ sere and yellow leaf,” though she dressed 
herself in the gaudiest and most juvenile attire, 
and simpered and coquetted, after the fashion 
of bread-and-butter misses just ushered into 
the whirl of society. She was reputed to be 
wealthy, but a very small quota of her riches 
was devoted to charitable purposes—her selfish 
doctrine was to take all she could get, and give 
naught away. She betrayed a decided penchant 
toward the handsome young doctor, which, I 
hardly need say, was in no way reciprocated. 

It was early in the fall of the year, and Da- 
mon and Pythias—Chalmers and Varley—were 
seated on a stile near the river, puffing flercely 
at their pipes, in grim silence. Sweet and still 
sank the early September eve, with its rich 
twilight. The woods grew black, and the dis- 
tant mountains dim, while far down the river 
glowed the sunset, changing the silver of the 
stream into hues of lilac and rose. 

“Its no nse, Fred; I'll have to quit this 
place, sure, and take a position in some city 
drugstore. Farewell to all my blissful dreams! 
I thought, when I came to Hanford, I should at 
least have made a living ; but here I am, after 
a year’s sojourn, without a V in my pocket, and 
hopelessly in debt. Levi, of » who holds 
a bill of mine for a hundred dollars, sent me 
word this morning that, if I don’t meet it, he'll 
sell me out. The thing falls due next week, 
and as I see no possibility of my getting the 
money, I expect I’m gone up,” said Chalmers, 
moodily. 

“Well, old fellow, you know if I had 
the——” 

‘“Of gourse you would; but you see you 
haven't, so that don’t assist me,” interrupted 
the doctor. 

“Why don’t you ask Colonel Winthrop to 
lend it to you ?” inquired Varley. 

‘Oh! hang it, man, I can’t. I know that 
he’d let me have it, but, by jingo, I can’t bear 
the idea of Viol—— of his daughter hearing 
what a crippled condition my finances are in,” 
replied Chalmers. 

** Whew ! that’s how the land lays, is it?” 
thought Varley ; but he said nothing, and-after 
a little while the friends separated, the doctor 
going across the meadows to visit a patient, 
and Varley returning to the village. 

‘La! Mr. Fred, how you did frighten me ; I 
thought it was farmer Worsell’s bull,” exclaimed 
Miss Parett, as Varley sprang over a hedge 
into the high-road on his way home, and 
alighted close to the spinster who was saunter- 
ing sentimentally along. 

“Thanks for the compliment, Miss Jerusha,” 
he said. Then a “happy thought” came into 
his mind—a bright idea for one who possessed 
sofew. ‘I’ve just left Doctor Chalmers, Miss 
Jerry. Hanford’s going to lose him,” he added. 
“Land! no! You don’t say! What’s he 
going for?” cried the time-withered maiden. 

“ Well, it’s a secret ; but, as you are a great 
friend of his, I don’t mind telling you that a 
man who holds a biil of his for a hundred 
dollars declares he will sell him out if it’s not 
met at maturity ; so, if he can’t get the money 
by next week, which don’t seem probable, he’ll 
go,” he said. Then he bade the antiquated 
spinster “ good-evening,” and proceeded on 
his way. “I may have done Harry a good 
turn. If the old witch really cares for him 
she’ll offer to lend him the money,” he mentally 
soliloquized. 

Armed with such a valuable item of news, 
Miss Parett strode sturdily homeward, big with 
the importance of the secret which had been 
confided to her. Near her own door she met 
Miss Winthrop, with a basket on her arm. 
They exchanged salutations. 

“*You’ve’ been visiting your pensioners as 
usual, I suppose, Miss Violet ?” simpered the 
spinster. 

“Yes. Iam sorry to say Mrs. Hodge's baby 
is very sick. I promised to send Doctor 
Chalmers to see it; can you tell me where I 
can find him ?” 

‘“* No, indeed, Miss Violet ; and I don’t think 
you'll be likely to see him again, for it is said 
in the village that he is going to run away, if 
he’s not gone already, to avoid paying his 
debts. I hear he has led a wild, wicked life, 
and now wants to defraud his creditors,” said 
Miss Parett, spitefully. 

“That is false, I am sure. Doctor Chalmers 
would not be guilty of so dishonorable an 
action, and I am positive he has not led a bad 
life,” hotly and haughtily replied Violet. 

* Well, all I know is, that his bosom friend, 
Fred Varley, told me just now that if the 
doctor could not raise a hundred dollars, to 
meet his liabilities, before next week, he'll be 
sold out of house and home,” said the mali- 
cious Jerusha. She detested the “little minx,” 
as she termed Violet, and knew her words 
would cause her pain. 

“T can’t think who the deuce it comes from, 
Fred. It’s the most singular thing I ever heard 
of. See, here is the letter ; the inclosure is in 
my purse,” said Chalmers, handing an epistle 
to Varley, as they sat together in the doctor’s 
parlor a few days afterward. 








“ HanForp, Sept. 
*Inclosed please find U. S. bills to amount 
of $100, which the sender hopes Doctor Chal- 
mers will accept the loan of, from 
** A SINCERE FRIEND.” 


“Very strange, is it not?” said Chalmers, 
when his friend had perused the missive. ‘I 
do not know the handwriting, and cannot guess 
who is the sender ; but the money is extremely 
acceptable.” 

“T know who sent it,” cried Varley. “TI 
always disliked that old fright, Jerusha Parett, 
but now I think she must possess a good heart, 
for, sure as death, she sent you that money. I 
met her after I parted from you the other night, 
and I told her what a tight place you were in. 
I tell you what it is, old fellow,” he added, 
“you might do much worse than marry Miss 
Jerry ; she’s fond of you, I know, and would 
jump at you, poor as you are, for she is rich as 
Croesus, I believe. That she is kind-hearted 
this action plainly proves.” 

Chalmers did not vouchsafe a reply; he 
rested his head upon his hand and planged into 
a sea of thought. Where had flown all bis 
cherished aspirations? Where had vanished 
all the air-castles of future felicity he liad con- 
jured up in the past, when wandering in the 
solitude of leafy dells with Violet Winthrop? 
“He could not do better than marry Miss 
Parett,” Varley had said. Gratitude, perhaps, 
demanded that he should do so; but he felt 
how terrible would be the sacrifice—for it is a 
sacrifice to link oneself for life to a woman old 
enough to be one’s mother. He had hoped to 
win name and fame, so that he might justly 
aspire to Violet’s hand; but now—oh! it was 
“no use reverting to that now,” he thought, so 
he made up his mind to follow his friend’s ad- 
vice. He called at Miss Parett’s that after- 
noon, and was ushered into the back parlor, 
where he found his benefactress engaged in the 
perusal of a sensational periodical. 

‘Miss Jerusha,” he said, in a plain, matter- 
of-fact voice, when the usual preliminary hand- 
shaking terminated, “your many attributes, 
but chiefly your generosity and kindness of 
heart, have endeared you to me, and I think 
we should be bappy together. Will you be my 
wife ?” 

The tone of his address struck her as being 
somewhat cold and not half so gushing as she 
would have wished. ‘ He only wants me for 
my money,” she thought ; but she affected a 
gesture of surprise, declared that she was 
astonished and agitated beyond measure, and 
ended by falling on his neck and calling him 
her ‘dear, dear Harry.” No doubt the lady 
expected to receive multitudinous caresses and 
endearments ; but Chalmers, who already half- 
regretted the step he had taken, did not feel 
equal to the ordeal, so, having printed a kiss 
upon the leathery cheek of the goggle-eyed 
Jerusha, he left her to dream of expectant 
bliss. 

The news of Chalmers’s betrothal to the 
spinster was soon bruited about the village, 
and, in course of time, reached Beech Grove. 
Colonel Winthrop laughed heartily when he 
heard the rumor. He did not believe its truth, 
and when he met the docter, openly twitted 
him about the matter. Chalmers was not the 
man to be ashamed of any woman he intended 
making his wife, so he frankiy told the colonel 
that he was really engaged to Miss Parett, 
thereby mystifying the old soldier, who could 
not understand how a good-looking, well-bred 
fellow could be fool enough to wed such “‘a 
faded rose ” as the tenant of *“‘ Tea-caddy Hall.” 

That same evening he told his daughter, 
thinking she would be amused to hear that her 
handsome friend had been caught in the toils of 
the antiquated Idalia. Violet mastered her 
emotion, an emotion that was natural, for she 
dearly loved Chalmers, until she retired to her 
own chamber ; then the flood-gates of her pure, 
warm little heart burst open, and the torrent of 
her grief poured forth in sobs and tears, The 
following morning she was so ill that her father 
lost no time in sending to the city for a noted 
physiclan—he would have “called in” Chal- 
mers, but Violet. begged him not to do so—and 
when he came, he instantly pronounced the 
sick girl’s condition to be very precarious ; she 
was already delirious, and the doctor’s skill 
quickly detected incipient phrenitis. For many 
days and nights Violet’s spirit hovered between 
earth and heaven, and Chalmers’s agony of mind 
was great indeed. He knew that she whom he 
loved above all others was sick nigh unto death, 
and that he was debarred from using his skill 
to restore her to health. He felt to the full how 
dear she was unto him, and his anguish was 
not diminished by the knowledge that his wed- 
ding-day was close at hand. The physician 
from —— was a man of great discernment, and 
from Violet’s semi-incoherent ravings, he per- 
ceived that her illness had been brought on by 
mental trouble. He caught Chalmers’s name, 
too—it was frequently on her lips-—so he went 
to Colonel Winthrop and told him plainly that 
he thought his patient’s ailment was not so 
much one of the body as of the mind. “ Has 
she been disappointed in any love affair lately ? 
She’s always calling for ‘ Harry Chalmers,’ and 
I suspect, whoever that mysterious personage 
may be, that he holds the key of her heart,” he 
said. 

“Chalmers!” exclaimed the colonel, light 
beginning to dawn on his understanding ; 
** the deuce! why, that’s the young doctor here. 
Violet and he were great triends, for I like the 
lad ; but this reminds me that the night on 
which she was taken il] I told her that the fel- 
low had betrothed himself to a wealthy old maid 
who lives down in the village. I wonder if it 
has anything to do with it.” 

“All, I should say,” quoth the physician, 
quietly. *‘ Depend upon it, your daughter loves 
this fellow-craftsman of mine. Whodid you say 
he is to marry ” 

“ Anold maid, Miss Jerusha Parett, who——” 

“Old maid be hanged—beg pardon, colonel. 
I know the hag well enough ; she’s a married 








Varley glanced at the missive. It read thus: | 








women, who led her husband such a life, that 





about eight years age he was glad to allowher q 
separate maintenance, upon condition that she 
never came near him again. I met him in Bog. 
ton less than a month ago, and he was talking 
to me about it. As no divorce has ever been 
obtained, I reckon madame meditated commit. 
ting bigamy.” 

“Please, sir, Doctor Chalmers is in the 
library ; he came to inquire after Miss Violet, 
but says be’d like to see you, a moment,” said 
a@ pretty little abigail, entering the room ere 
the colonel had recovered from his astonish- 
ment, 

“Say, doctor, shall I call him in here, and 
tell him all?” whispered the colonel. 

“Yes, by all means,” replied Medicus, 

Very much surprised was Harry Chalmers 
when the city physician reiterated his state- 
ment regarding Miss Parett. He felt easier 
however, a great burden had been lifted off his 
mind, for he had already begun to loathe his 
affianced ; but, when the colonel began roundly 
to abuse her, he attempted to take her part. 

‘She has done very wrong in this, no doubt, 
sir; but I cannot forget that she was very kind 
to me in the past: she sent me anonymously a 
sum of money when I was in urgent need of 
it,” he said. 

*‘ Are you sure it came from her?” asked the 
doctor. 

‘Yes, quite ; here is the letter she sent with 
it,” replid Chalmers, producing the epistle be- 
fore quoted, 

The old soldier put on his glasses and glanced 
at it. 

“Why, this is Violet’s writing ; she has tried 
to disguise her hand, but the little puss can’t 
fool me. And, now I remember, just about that 
date she asked me for some extra pin-money, 
I tell you what it Is, Harry, Doctor Marshall de- 
clares that Violet’s always raving about you, 
and is sick with love for you—do you care for 
her ?” 

“Do I!” replied Chalmers, and his cheeks 
flushed, and his eyes sparkled like diamonds, 

‘* Well, if you do, I’ve no objection to have 
you for a son-in-law, especially If you can cure 
my darling ; so go up with Doctor Marshall to 
her room, and make your peace as best you 
can.” 

That peace was soon made,.and the weight of 
woe being removed, the sick girl speedily re- 
covered health and strength. She is now Mrs, 
Henry Chalmers, the mother of four of the 
noisiest, but prettiest ehildren under the sun. 

When Miss Jerusha Parett found that her 
plot to net @ husband was discovered, she 
deemed Hanford would become a little too hot 
to make residence there pleasurable for her, so 
she departed for ‘‘ parts unknown,” shaking 
the dust off her feet when she quitted the vil- 


lage. 








DORMER LEIGH. 


“My son married !” the old man exclaimed, 
passionately. ‘‘My son married to a school- 
teacher !” 

He arose and paced the floor back and forth 
like a caged lion. His proud spirit chafed 
within him. His disappointment was almost 
more than he could bear. He locked at the 
epistle which had brought him the news, looked 
it over and over to see if it could be genuine. 
There was no doubt—it was all too true, and 
how was he to tell Isabel ? 

Dormer Leigh was his only child. He had 
gratified his every wish, gave him every advan- 
tage which wealth could procure. At a very 
early age the boy had displayed a fancy for be- 
ing an artist, and the indulgent father had sent 
him to Italy to improve his talents. He came 
back an artist of no mean order, and a finished, 
polished gentleman. At his home he found his 
cousin, Isabel Leigh, a proud, dashing beauty, 
and was soon made to feel that the two fathers 
had settled on making her his wife, He did not 
like her, there was something about her which 
repelled instead of attracting him, but she was 
his cousin, and a lady, and he treated her as 
such, 

After remaining at home a few months he be- 
came restless, and suddenly packed up his 
valise and started for a picturesque mountain 
district which he had once passed through 
when a boy. 

After that he made a few flitting visits home, 
telling his father that he was engaged in paint- 
ing a very fine picture down there. 

During his visits he was friendly with his 
cousin, but neither in word or act gave expres- 
sion to anything that she could construe into a 
deeper or warmer feeling. 

At last a letter came to the old gentleman. 

“T have married a little country girl, father,” 
ha said, ‘and I hope that you will not be very 
angry with me for doing so. I never even liked 
Isabel ; it would have been impossible for me to 
ever have married her. I hope she will win 
somebody more worthy of her than I am, and 
that you will not take this disappointment to 
heart, for you will love Marion when you see 
her.” 

The old man crumpled the letter between his 
hands, and threw it on the floor. 

Dormer was married! He had scorned Isa- 
bel, and taken some coarse country girl ! 
He called his niece into the room, 

that !” he said, pointing to the epistle. 

Isabel picked it up and perused its contents. 
She turned pale with anger. 

“Well?” she said, waiting for him to speak 
when she had finished. 

“T will never, never acknowledge her!” he 
ejaculated. “As long as he lives with her he 
gets not another dollar from me. You hear that! 
I mean it !” 

Isabel bowed and went out. A new light 
flickered in her eyes. Her uncle would disin- 
herit his son, and she would become mistress of 
it all. That would amply revenge her for being 
cast aside by him. 

Weeks passed and lengthened into months. 
The old man had forbidden his son to address 
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or come near him until he was willing to leave 
jhis wife, and the reply he had received was : 

1 will never submit to your terms while 
-there is life in my body.” 

But, as time passed away, and he heard no- 
thing from his boby—who was as proud and res- 

-olute as himself—he became more anxious than 
he would have been willing to confess, 

At last he came to the determination that he 
would say nothing of his intentions to any one, 
but go and see how his boy was getting along. 
If he was not in absolute need he would not re- 
veal himself; if he was, he would try to come 
to terms with him. 

Full of that plan, he started out on his journey. 
He reached the place designaicd in the letter 
which he had received. A little rustic village 
on the mountain tide, with only a few houses 
scattered here and there, and one moss-grown 
church. 

Tg there a young artist living here ?” he in- 
.quired of the innkeeper. 

“You mean Dormer Leigh ?” the man ques- 
tioned. 

Yes.” 

‘7 do not know as he is Jiving here now,” he 
returned, gravely, ‘Last night he lay at 
death’s door; before this he may have passed 
through.” 

“Dying !” the old man gasped. 
dying! Impossible !” 

“And of starvation,” the man added, piti- 
Jessly. ‘Starvation, and we knew it not, 
Marion Leigh was too proud to beg, and she has 
worked until her strength was exhausted, to 
keep the wolf from the door.” 

‘Where are they ?” he managed to ask 

“Over there,” pointing to a little gothic 
cottage situated in the midst of a cluster of 
trees. 

He waited to hear no more. He did not even 
follow the beaten path, but took a shorter cut 
across fence, fleld, and stubble. He did not 
stop to knock when he reached the house. He 
turned the knob and walked in. A sight which 
he would never forget met his eyes. There, on 
a bed, ghastly, cadaverous, dying, was the son 
of his heart, the child he had reared in luxury ! 
dying for bread! Beside him was a fair, frail- 
looking girl, and the first glimpse of her pallid 
face startled him. 

He walked over to the bed, he dropped on his 
knees beside it. 

** My son !” 

‘¢ Father !” 

The two were clasped in one another's 
arms. 

The old man felt Dormer shiver and turn 
colder. He looked at him. His lips were quiv- 
ering, the dew of death was forming on his fore- 
head, 

‘*My God,” he groaned, “ am I too late !” 

“No,” he whispered faintly. ‘*‘ Youcan make 
me die happy. Promise to care for Marion, and 
our chfid that is to be.” 

“T promise,” he returned, as solemnly, ‘ Oh, 
why did you not write to me !” 

Dormer made no answer. He looked from 
his father to Marion, the wife that had clung to 
him through all bis sickness, and the old man 
understood him, for he put his arm round her, 
and drew her close to him in token that he 
would protect her. 

A few moments later all was over; Dormer 
Leigh had reached another world. 

He had his son’s body put in a coffin, and then, 
taking the widow with him, started for his des- 
late home. 

“What was your name before you were 
married ?” he asked of his daughter-in-law. 

“* Marion Burke.” 

He thought a moment more. 

“Your mother’s name ?” he continued. 

“‘ Marion Barnette.” 

“As I thought !” he ejaculated. ‘ Your face 
startled me, Marion ; it reminded me of one that 
I once loved very dearly! I was to have been 
married to your mother years ago, but friends 
interfered, and we were separated. Poor Mar- 
ion! I loved her !” 

He bowed his head. How strangely and 
mysteriously fate works. He had broken bis 
son’s heart, as his people years before had 
broken his, 

“God forgive mo!” he muttered; “I ain 
punished too sorely.” 

It would be impossible to paint Isabel’s rage 
when she found that her uncle had brought 
Dormer’s wife home with him. But she hid her 
anger, and treated her with all kindness, 

Two months later the Leigh homestead was 
ail in confusion. The old squire had been 
found dead in his chair in the library. ‘ Died 
of heart-disease,” the doctor said, and nobody 
disputed him. The heart-disease had always 
proved fatal in the Leigh family. 

A few weeks later and the will was read. 

If the child of Marion Leigh, wife of Dormer 
Leigh, lived, the whole of the estate, with the 
exception of a few legacies, was to descend to 
it. If not, a certain portion was given to the 
widow, and the remainder, including the home- 
stead, was to go to Isabel. 

A good many shook their heads when tlic 
will was read. They did not like the dark- 
browed, impetuous Isabel. 

Six weeks later Marion awoke to conscious- 
ness one morning. For a few moments she 
was bewildered. What did the darkened room 
mean? And why was she so helpless? But 
memory dawned upon her clouded mind. 

** My babe ?” she asked of the nurse. 

“Ts dead,” was the response ; “‘ dead-born.” 

She made no answer. She hid her face in 
her hands. The last hope was swept away 
from her. She was a widow and childless ! 

Her recovery was very slow. She arose from 
that bed of pain a sad, melancholy being. 

Shortly after, Isabel came to her. 

“TI suppose you remember the contents of 
my uncle’s will?” she said. “This homestead 
belongs to me, and I prefer living here alone.” 

“T understand you,” she returned, coldly. 
“T will not intrude upon you longer.” 

She could not bear to go away from where 


‘My son 


Dormer was buried, so she purchased a small | 





but handsome little cottage, and went there to 
reside. 

She did not visit, made no friends, but 
passed her time by going to see the sick and 
afflicted. 

The cholera commenced to rage, but it did 
not daunt her courage. Wherever she was 
called she went. 

On one of her visits she entered a low, Irish 
but. 

There were six children. 
were twins. 
of death. 

One of the children attracted her attention, 
it looked so different from the rest. She called 
him to her. 

‘“* What’s your name ?” she asked, gently. 

“Leslie Flynn,” was the baby answer. 

She took him into her arms and pressed him 
to her breast. Something about the child 
awakened all the old pain. 

Mr. Fiynn died. The widow and six help- 
less children were left to mourn. 

“Give me this child,” Marion said, ‘‘ and I 
will do by it as if it was my own.” 

The woman thought for a moment. 

‘*T have no right to keep the little darlint,” 
she said, ‘and yees may have it. But now I'll 
tell yer sumthin’ nobody knows. That is not 
my child, When I was taken sick, my old 
man—Heaven rest his sowl!—run for the 
docther, and he stumbled over sumthin’, He 
picked it up—it was a baby. It had been 
thrown out to die, and was near gone. We 
brought it home. ‘Pat,’ says I, ‘the blessed 
saints sent you there. We will just keep it, 
and it may bring us luck.’ My Teddy was 
born, and I towld the neighbors I had twins, and 
sure the childer have been just as dear.” 

Marion held the child closer to her. 
did her heart beat so strangely ? 

“God will bless you for your kindness to the 
little waif, good woman,” she murmured, 

“He has, ma’am, shure! He brought you to 
us in all our trouble.” 

Marion took the child home with her. He 
clung to her with all the confidence and love 
that her own child could have shown. She 
called him Dormer, and a new peace crept over 
her. It seemed almost as if the past was some 
horrible dream ; that this was her own babe— 
the babe whose untimely fate she had bewailed 
so long. 

Two years passed by. During that time she 
never met Isabel Leigh; but she heard that 
she was soon to marry. 

Just then she received a note from Doctor 
Fletcher. She shivered when she read it. He 
had tended her during her sickness, and the 
very mention of his name disturbed her, for it 
recalled the past, 

He requested her to call upon him. She 
answered the summons. She went to his resi- 
dence, and was shown into bis office. 

* Are you Marion Leigh ?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“T am dying.” 

“T fear you are,” she returned, gently. 

““T wronged you once,” he continued. 

“ How ?” she asked. 

‘“‘T said your babe was dead. Isabel Leigh 
hired me to deceive you. It was false! It was 
a boy—iiving—and I carried it away and left it 
on the roadside. Here is my confession.” 

She took it. 

‘Say you forgive me,” he pleaded. 

“T forgive you,” she returned, ‘I have my 
child—my own—thank God!” 

Doctor Fletcher died. Marion took his con- 
fession to old Mr. Leigh’s lawyer, produced 
Mrs. Flynn and the little waif. 

They looked over it all—there was no doubt 
—the child was in reality Dormer Leigh, heir 
to the Leigh estate. 

Marion pressed him to her bosom in thank- 
fulness, Her hour of joy had come! 

She would not allow them to arrest Isabel, 
but, in company with the lawyer and little 
Dormer, she went. up to the house. She left 
the two in the parlor, and went alone in search 
of Isabel. 

‘* Where is my child ?” she demanded, 

Isabel was startled at the abrupt question. 
Her self-possession forsook her, and she grew 
pale, and stammered, 

‘‘ Doctor Fletcher is dead,” Marion continued, 
‘‘and he has exposed you, Isabel Leigh, where 
is my child ?” 

‘* ]__J—-your child is dead,” she said. 

“*No—it lives! Dormer, come here!” and 
the child obeyed her summons, 

Isabel glanced at the boy. He was the 
miniature of Dormer Leigh—the man who had 
scorned her love, and she doubted not that he 
was the child she had sought to destroy. 

‘* Have mercy !” she gasped. 

“] will have,” Marion returned. My cup 
is too full of joy to measure out to you your 
just deserts.” 

The next morning Isabel Leigh left the place 
forever ; her marriage was broken off. 

Marion returned to the Leigh home, and the 

1} place resounded with the laughter of. the 


The two youngest 
The father was lying at the point 


Why 
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st her happiness Marion did not forget 
tne good old Irish woman that had nursed her 
helpless, castaway child at her breast, All the 
little Flynns were provided for, and the old 
woman was never tired of saying that— 
“The childer brought me luck, shure, as I 
towld me old man—thanks be to the blessed 
saints !” 





MLLE. MARIE SEEBACH. 


Tue life of a successful artist on the dramatic 
stage is one of great effort, characterized by a 
continual exertion of remarkable powers, and 
rewarded by expressions of popular esteem. 
Mile. Seebach has achieved as great a success 
on the German stage as was ever won by any 
actor in any country, and the fact that she is 





soon to appear at 
York, in a series of her most successful imper- 
sonatiens, will add interest to the account of a 


life that has been a round of uninterrupted 
successes, 

Marie Seebach was born at Riga, Russia, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1837, of parents who were distin- | 
guished opera-singers. 

From her mother Marie derived a delightful 
serenity of nature, a sensitive temperament, a | 
large, benevolent heart, and a voice remarka- 
ble for its clear, silvery, ringing tones. 

During her early years she manifested but 
one ambition—to be an accomplished ‘singer, 
Obstacles rose up before her on account of her 
father’s business affairs, but they only strength- 
ened her’in her aspirations. For a time she 
lightened the domestic burden by giving private 
singing-lessons, and in these she labored with 
conscientious zeal. While so engaged her fa- 
ther received the appointment of stage-man- 
ager at a theatre in Nueremburg, managed by 
Ferdinand Roeder, and thither she went, fully 
resolved to adopt the stage as a profession. An 
arrangement was effected, and she displayed 
such attractive talents that she was speedily 
acknowledged as a member of the company. 
The first fruit of her industry was a black vel- 
vet dress, which cost six gold dollars ; and no 
fairy princess was ever gayer or prouder than 
little Marie Seebach in her well-earned finery. 

One hour of much greater happiness, how- 
ever, was soon to come to the gifted child. 
She had been reciting the balcony scene in 
Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,” with her 
father and Herr Roeder for an audience. Both 
were pleased, and Marie overheard Roeder say 
to his old friend Seebach, ‘‘ Your Marie will be 
the first Juliet of the world!” This success 
was typical of many child-triumphs. The press 
of Nueremburg had already called attention to 
the rich promise of this golden-haired and 
bright-faced girl, and had greeted her “with 
great prediction of noble having and of royal 
hope.” But the purity and simplicity of her 
nature was in no wise damaged by these airy 
auguries. Modest, sincere, devoted, loving art 
with all her soul and following it with all her 
strength, she had no ear for flattery and no 
room for vanity, bus seemed to know, by in- 
tuitive perception, that no lasting triumphs in 
art are ever gained without long and patient 
and soulful labor. ‘ Art,” she used to say, “‘ is 
my betrothed.” Art she loved, and for art she 
labored and waited. Nor did she wait in vain. 
In a short time she secured an engagement at 
Cassel, where she made what is called in 
theatrical parlance ‘‘a decided hit.” 

But the ambition of Marie Seebach would not 
allow her to rest content with the personation 
of trifling parts. Her soul longed and hun- 
gered for wider scope and loftier expression. 
In the seclusion of her apartments she was ever 
at work on the great characters to which her 
mind aspired. Marguerite, Juliet, Marie Stuart, 
Clarchen, and many other of the leading réles 
of tragedy were thus mastered. At Cologne 
Marie had been taught something of the cultiva- 
tion of the voice, both by the exceilent music- 
teacher, Dr. Benedix, and by the director of the 
Conservatory. She now applied to her training 
in declamation the laws and precepts that had 
governed her training in music. And one day 
the “ Brooklet”—as her loving fellow-artists 
used to call her—came to the director of the 
Royal Theatre, and seriously asked him to let 
her play Juliet or Marie Stuart. He smiled at 
the request, and of course declined to accord 
permission for what must have appeared to him 
an extraordinary step. It appeared preposter- 
ous that the “ Brooklet,” which only laughed 
and danced and sung in the sun and in the 
breeze, should think of seizing the dagger and 
the bowl of tragedy. As soon as her request 
was refused, Marie demanded her dismissal 
from the theatre. If she could not act in Cas- 
sel, she would act somewhere else. 

Marie proceeded to Hamburg, and applied to 
the celebrated manager, Doctor Maurice, for an 
engagement to act “star” parts— guest” 
parts, the Germans call them, because the 
“* star ” actor comes in the relation of a guest— 
and the application was favorably considered. 
Within four weeks after she left Cassel she ap- 
peared in Hamburg. At the former place she 
had amused and charmed the people by acting 
such parts as Juste, in the Berlin burlesque of 
“Cock and Hen.” At the latter she began her 
engagement as Marguerite in Goethe's ‘‘ Faust,” 
and in that character she created such a pro- 
found impression, that, immediately after her 
first performance of it, Doctor Maurice engaged 
her for a term of two years. She had taken the 
town by storm, and the lustre of her represent- 
ation was not in the least impaired even in 
contrast with the famous Mephistopheles of 
Heinrich Marr. 

The success that she had made as Marguerite 
was not suffered to decay, but was speedily em- 
phasized and intensified in the public mind by 
additional successes won by the beautiful and 
novel player as Adrienne Lecouvreur, as the 
Orphan of Lowood, and as Matilda. These per- 
sonations made ber the reigning favorite of 
Hamburg, from which place the fame of her 
acting now began to spread all over Germany. 
Herr Robert Heller, an author of local fame, 
and a critic of acumen and perception, saw her 
act, and thereupon counseled Herr Henry 
Laube, manager of the Hoffburg Theatre, at 
Vienna, to engage her for that house, 

Her sojourn at Vienna lasted for two years, 
and into these years were crowded a creat deal 
of labor, progress, and happiness. Under the 
energetie and liberal leadership of Laube, her 
genius found the amplest scope and the freest 
action, 

From Vienna, in April, 1857, the heroine of 
this sketch changed the scene of her toils and 
triumphs to the Royal Theatre of Hanover, a 
capital long famous for its ardent interest in 
dramatic art. Here, again, she was welcomed 
with popular acclamation and royal honors, 
and here, for the next nine years, her profes- 
sional career was one of uninterrupted pros- 
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our stage is indebted for the great Ristorf— the 
Rachel of Italy, in grandeur and in fume. To 
the same wise forethought and energy our stage 
will now owe the Rachel of Germany, Marie 
Seebach. 

Marie Seebach’s range of characters is very 
large ; but in all the parts that she plays she is 
the true woman—whether in calm and confid- 
ing moments of love, in storms of passion, in 
the peace of innocence, or in the turbulence 
of guilt. Whatever be the phase of feeling— 
pride, aspiration, renunciation, despair, over- 
flowing giadness, or wild abandonment—she is 
ever true to human nature, and never quits the 
sphere of womanhood. 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 


GenerRaL James. Lane is to have a monn- 
ment. 


Mr. Mrrcneii, formerly Attorney-General 
of Ireland, is dead. 


Tae Hon. Reverdy Johnson is scriously 
threatened with blindness, 


Casta, Portuguese Minister at Madrid, has 
been created Count Villa Franca, 


Tue King of Belgium sent all his plate to 
England as soon as war was declared, 


Bricnam Youne gave a numerous family ea- 
tertainment to Mr, Seward on the 23d ult, 


Lavra Keene has recently joined. the Ca- 
tholics, receiving baptism at St, Paul, Minn. 


Mrs. Juarez, the wife of the President of 
Mexico, is very low with cancer in the stomach, 


Tue health of Sir John A. Macdonald is re- 
stored, and he is expected in Ottawa in a few days. 


Mapame Otympr Avpovarp has volunteered 
her services as a hospital nurse in the French army. 


BismMarck’s cCuirassiers wear snow - white 
coatees, bright breast-plates, and white-plumed hel- 
mets, 


J. H. Smmons has been elected Grand 


Master of the Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows in Ver- 
mont, 


M. Pierre Dupont, perhaps the greatest 
— song-writer since Beranger, has just died at 
yons, 


Unrrep States Minister Wasupurne con- 
tinues to offer oan to Prussian subjects at 
present resident in Paris. 


Herr Kreisster, of the “ Bossen Halle,” 
was selected as the representative of the Berlin press 
at the King’s headquarters, 


Mr. J. B. Pyne, for many years Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Society of British Artists, died in London, 
July 29th, in the seventieth year of his age, 


Mr. G. L. Picue, of San Francisco, has do- 
nated his large collection of minerals, valued at sixty 
thousand dollars, to the University of California, 


Cuartes, Duke of Holstein-Glucksbure, 
the brother of the King of Denmark, has resolved to 
take part in the German campaign against France, 


Vice-ApmrraL Porzer has been appointed 
Admiral in the United States Navy, filling the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of the late Admiral Farragut. 


Masor Genera Hovey, of Indiana, for the 
past four years Minister at Peru, has tendered his re- 
signation, to take effect September Ist, when he will 
return home, 


Berore leaving Paris the Prince Imperial 
adopted the army regulation cut for his hair, and 
divided his superfluous curls among the ladies of the 
Imperial Court, 


Sixty-nine of the Republican members of 
the present Congress served in the Union armies, 
Eleven members who served on the same side are 
classed as Democrats. 


In private conversation, during a ramble in 
the streets, Dickens once said that he was sure that 
God looked leniently upon all vice that proceeded 
from human tenderness and natura! passion. 


Proressor G. F. Suaw, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, editor of the “Irish Times,” and Dr. Mapo- 
ther, Professor of Physiology in Trinity College, have 
been making a hurried tour through the West, 


Genera. Von FatcKenstery, of the Prussian 
army, has arran a telegraph line along the Prus- 
sian coast, by which he is informed in a moment of 
the appearance of the French fleets at any point, 


Miss Eprra O’Gormay, who has been some- 
what noted of late on account of her revelations of 
convent life, was married in Jersey City, a few days 
ago, to Professor W. Auffray, an Episcopal clergy- 
man. 


Prince Fetrx Satm-Satm, of the Austrian 
house of that name, who figured in the war of seces- 
sion, and subsequently became atde-de-camp to the 
late Emperor Maximilian, was killed in the battle of 
Gravellotte. 


Tue late Admiral Farragut said that his 
name was a corruption of Ferrocuto, an old Majorca 
nobility name. During his last trip through Europe 
he found a Countess Ferrocuto in Paris, who treated 
him as a cousin. 


LrevTENANT-GENERAL SHERIDAN received the 
most cordial welcome at the headquarters of the King 
of Prussia in the field, and witnessed one of the great 
struggles before Metz from @ carriage with the King 
and Bismarck, 


Tue oldest living member of the Masonic 
fraternity in this country, if not in the wortd, is said 
to be David Styles, of Prescott, Wis. He is in his one 
hundred and fifth year, and was made a Mason on 
the 21st day of May, 1797, over seventy-three years 
ago, 


Epwarp J. Rove, President of the Repub- 
lic of Liberia, West Africa, is in this country on dip 
lomatic business. He emigrated from the United 
States in 1852, and for several years previous to Janu- 
ary last held the position of Chief-Justice of the Re- 
public. 


Cartan Bowen G. Lorn, of the sanitary 
company in the Police Department of New York City, 
died August 24th, of consumption. He had been a 
member of the police force fifteen years, and organ- 
ized the sanitary company in 1559. He was fifty years 
old, and leaves a family. 


“ Victor,” head chief of the confederated 
Fiathead nation, died recently, aged eighty-five years 
This is a great loss to the Flatheads, In former year 
he was one of their greatest warriors; but man 
years ago he joined the Catholic Church, and eve: 
since has been a devout Christian, 


Tue many friends of John Jourdan, Super- 
intendent of Metropolitan Police, will regret to learn 
that his remarkably close attention to the duties of 
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perity. An imperial edict gave her an engage- 
ment for life at the Court Theatre, and she was 
likewise appointed to the office of reader to the 
Court. To Mr. G: and eulerprise 
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RHENISH PRUSSIA.—THE TOWN OF SAARBRUCK ON THE DAY AFTER ITS CAPTURE BY THE FRENCH ARMY.—SEE PAGE 411. 


Tae YacnTine Seasox.—The yachts which ! bria, who, since his arrival here, has been | he intimated would prove, when afloat, the | for yacht honors. Next summer, then, we 
during the past two weeks animated the waters | treated as a sort of lion by our amateur navi-| swiftest sailer in any sea, and threw out a| suppose, another exciting international con- 
around Newport have nearly all departed for | gators, remarked the other day that he was| challenge for an ocean race to any who would | test, similar to that between the Cambria and 
their native ports, Mr. Ashbury, of the Cam- | building a pleasure vessel in Engiand, which | care to test the qualities of the new candidate | the Dauntless this season, will be on the tapis. 


RHENI3H PRUSSIA.—THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND STAFF WATCHING THE ATTACK ON SAARBRUCK FROM THE HEIGHTS OF SPICHEREN.—SEE PAGE 411, 
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LOVE’S MIRACL!. low-coated bee thrilled through all the air, and 
le shi he spirit of 
Come, sit beside me, while the cloom high up in the clear sunshine the spirit of the 


Of twilight wraps the silent room, 
And let me tell you what J dreamed; 
So real and so true it seemed, 

That, waking, I could scarce believe 
That dreams so truly could deceive. 


I dreamed that I was dead. The gloom 
Of death was o’er the silent room ; 

Pale lilies on my pulseless breast 
Breathed faint perfumes that told of rest ; 
Long curtains shut away the light, 

And all was like some peaceful night. 


I heard your step. Though death had set 
Its seal upon my pulses, yet 

My heart throbbed swiftly as I heard 

Your footfails, and my heart-strings stirred 
As when some memory runs across 

Our souls of half-forgotten loss, 


You came and called me by my name, 
And kissed me on my lips. The flame 
Of life sprang up again, and I 

Shook off death’s lethargy, and by 
The magic of love’s miracle, 

Dissolve’ its strange and hateful spell. 


Oh, darling, though the grasses grew 
Above me, I would answer you— 

Love rules o’er death, is king of all, 
For, after death, I heard its call. 





THE 


WIFE’S PLOT; 
OR, 

THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 

LEIGHS. 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


“ Society is no comfort to one not sociable,” 
says the great master of the human heart, 
whose words have clothed in language every 
note of that most subtile instrument, from its 
first laughter to its last sigh, Thus Ralph Ha- 
therleigh went on his way alone, ‘‘ chewing the 
cud of sweet and bitter fancies,” saying to him- 
self in weaker words: 

“ All’s but naught, 
Patience is sottish, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad.” 


And in this mood, with his heart empty of all 
things but grief, love being gone that was the 
riches of it, he reached the heath, where the 
fresh air, full of the Sabbath rest, blew coolly 
on his fevered brow, and the music clinging to 
the pine-tops swept by him in solemn chords. 

Surely there is a deeper beauty clothing the 
fields and woods on the Sabbath. The toil of 
the poor has ceased for the day, the mill-wheel 
stands still in the stream, the noise of the saw 
and the hammer is hashed, the fire at the forge 
has flickered away, the music of chirch bells 
rings out over the land, and the voice of prayer 
rises sweetly from the quiet earth. In the still- 
ness of the day’s rest the soul feels the brood- 
ing of angels’ wings above the darkness of care, 
and knows that even beneath the shadow of 
death are spread the everlasting arms. Soto 
the soothed spirit the Sabbath air seems purer, 
the sky brighter, the earth greener, than on a 
working-day. Ah, what a blessing is this great 
hallowed fact !—that weekly this huge factory 
of a world shuts up the doors of its human 
hives, and hushes the clang and clamor of its 
countless wheels! Fcr this one day the slaves 
of labor are free, the sweat is wiped from the 
brow, the stretched sinews are relaxed, the 
hurry and turmoil are still, and the calm of 
holy rest breathes off the week’s annoy. 

As Ralph stood on the fresh heath, looking 
over the quiet fields where the cattle rested 
from their toil, some of the day’s peace fell 
upon him ; and that “ good,” of which he had 
spoken to his mother, touched his soul with a 
faint sense of rejoicing. 
beat more evenly, and hope and love once more 
kept measure in his veins. 

“Tt was not possible,” he said, “ that, young 
as he was, all his life’s happiness could be gone. 
No, he had not lost her ; that was only a jeal- 
ous, miserable dream. He would not heed her 
prohibition ; he would speak to her again, and 
seek to understand her better.” 

As he said this he started, and his brown 
cheeks lost ali their color in a flash; for his 
steps had just brought him to David Hartrow’s 
cottage, and the door was open, and the little 
easement, open likewise, swung to and fro in 
the wind against the honeysackles on the wall. 
How peaceful the place looked! How quiet, 
how dead, how treacherous! Yes, how treach- 
erous ; for it was here he had first seen her, 
when she had seemed to him almost too good 
and beautiful for earth ; and it was here she 
met now her new lover. New! No, perbeps 
he was mistaken there ; it was he himself who 
was the new love, and his rival who was the 
old. Had he not heard that strange step with 
her long ago, when, under the pretense of 
charity t» David Hartrow, she had come hither 
to meet this vile coward clandestinely? He 
was a coward, a miserable coward, to expose a 
defenseless girl thus to slander. And—stay— 
what was it Ethel] had told him about her birth ? 
She was not Mr. Dalton’s daughter, but a poor 
man’s child; adopted, perhaps, by the great 
painter in a whim for her beauty’s sake. Then, 
doubtless, the young lord knew this ; and, be- 
ing a coward, who could tell what treachery he 
meant toward a girl whom, in his pride, he 
would deem beneath him ? 

This thought brought the blood into Ralph’s 
face ; and if, for a moment, he had hesitated in 
his resolve to keep watch with old Job, that re- 
solve seemed a duty now. 


“T will save her, if I can,” he said to him- | 


self. “Iwill prove her lover a scoundrel to 
all the world.” 

Meanwhile, the casement swung to and fro, 
the honeyenckle rustled in the breeze, the sha- 
dows quivered on the wall, the hum of the yel- 


His heart began to | 





summer on a lark’s wings sat singing. Sud- 
denly Ralph’s cigar was flung upon the heath, 
glowing there like a carbuncle in the sun, and 
striding from out the shadows of the pines he 
laid his hands on the latch of David Hartrow’s 
gate, and went up the garden with pate, set 
face. The door was ajar, it flew open witha 
touch, and, like one in a dream, he found him- 
self in the empty room—the dead empty room, 
once radiant with her sweet, gentle face. Here 
was the vacant chair where the old man had 
sat, when she knelt and received his blessing ; 
here was the great Bible, from which her clear 
voice had spoken words of comfort to the part- 
ing soul. Could such a woman come to such a 
place to hear a foolish love tale uttered by idle 
lips ? 

Oh, how jealousy blinds the sight of a man’s 
eyes, and stuffs his ears full of the whisperings 
of fiends, and prepares his bosom for all that 
perilous anguish which weighs upon the heart, 
loading it with sin ! 

Ralph searched not for proof of her gentle 
goodness, but her guilty falsehood. . For this 
he went into the little disused parlor, dust- 
laden ; for this, trembling somewhat, he crept 
up the narrow stairs, and looked upon the soli- 
tude and silence and death reigning up there 
in the small, stil] rooms, where David Hartrow’s 
dead sons had slept when little children. And 
all was dreary and silent, no signs of life, no 
sound of life in these dismal, cramped cham- 
bers, except the fly buzzing on the dusty case- 
ment, and spider in its web on the wall. Cer- 
tainly he had not expected to find more, and 
yet he held his breath as he came down the 
steep stairs again, and glanced around the room 
in which he had seen David Hartrow. All here 
looked the same as he had remembered it—not 
a thing touched, even the ashes of the turf fire 
remained on the hearth, and the kettle still 
hung on the crook above it. Then, what was 
the strange mystery hanging about this place ? 
Why did Ethel visit it? What was Ephraim 
Byles doing here? The door was locked that 
day, Ralph remembered ; and why now did old 
Job suspect the cottage to be the lurking-place 
of some villain ? 

Bewildered by the questions in his mind, 
Ralph turned again toward the door, and at 
that instant bis eyes fell on the mantel-shelf— 
fell on a letter lying there! With one stride 
he reached it, his heart in his throat, and he 
saw a woman’s writing, and the address, ‘‘ Lord 
Brimblecombe !” 

It struck him like an electric shock, and he 
staggered back against the wall, and leaned 
there an instant stunned. It was a horrible 
temptation to see the letter lying there within 
his grasp, and know that if he would he could 
solve his doubts forever, and prove his love too 
false to be worthy another pang. To a jealous 
man the temptation was too mighty for nature 
to bear, and feeling this, he fled from it, with 
all his fear and pain white as death upon his 
face. Drawing a long, angry breath of relief, 
he closed the door with a hurried hand, and 
rushed down the garden like a madman. 

* Please don’t run over me like an express 
at full speed,” said a pretty, sweet voice, 

Ralph stopped, astonished to see a dainty lit- 
tle lady leaning over the gate, watching him 
with an amused face—a flower face, a rosebud 
face, brighter than any working-day morning, 
bright as only a Sunday dawn can be when the 
summer is still young and fresh. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” stammered Ralph, and 
he lifted his hat above his pale face, and flushed 
a little. 

“What is the matter?” asked the pretty 
shepherdess. She looked as if she had just 
stepped down from some erial flight fresh from 
Dresden. ‘You look as if you had seen a 
ghost,” she added, glancing up at him witha 
smile, which just parted her red lips, and 
showed the tiny pearls within. 

“Do I, indeed ?” he said. 
this place is haunted.” 

“And you have been searching for the ghost 
and found none?” she cried. ‘I was just com- 
ing here to do that myself.” 

“You !” he exclaimed, in wonder. 

“Yes, I,” she replied; ‘‘why not? 
awfully curious about ghosts.” 

“There are none here, I assure you,” said 
Ralph, laying his hand upon the gate to stay her 
as she would have opened it. 

“So you say,” she returned. ‘ But then you 
are a man, and ghosts don’t appear to men; it 
requires a woman’s eyes to see them.” 

Very resolutely the shepherdess’s little hand 
lifted the latch of the gate, and her dainty figure 
passed within the garden. 

*“ What a strange girl!” thought Ralph. 

Her instincts were quick as magnetism. 

“You think me odd,” she said, turning a pair 
of emerald eyes sharply on him ; “that’s be- 
| cause you don’t know who I am; but I know 
| you, else I should not speak to you like this. I 
| am not in the habit, I assure you, of conversing 
with every stranger I may meet.” 

“T suppose not,” answered Ralph, not know- 
ing what else to say. 

“ But I consider I may speak to a cousin,” 
she said—“a first cousin. I am Milly Hather- 
leigh.” 

With a demure little bow, Milly held out her 
hand to him, and as he took it, she shook his 
quite heartily, and smiled in the frankest way 
possible. 

“T made up my mind quite two months ago 
to speak to you if I had the chance,” said Milly, 
“but this is the first opportunity that has oc- 
curred. I just wanted to say, on my own be- 
half, that I look on family quarrels as simply 
idiotic ; and if the old people chose to fall out, 
I don’t see why the young ones should carry on 
a stupid enmity from generation to generation, 
as if we were all Corsicans, with a vendetta for 
our inheritance. I hope you are of my epin- 
| ion.” 
| “With so charming a cousin, willing te be 
| my friend, how can I help being of your opin- 
jon ?” asked Ralph, gallantly. “ And you have 
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never shown me enmity ; perhaps to those who 
have I might reply differently.” 

Milly was too adroit to let the channel of his 
thoughts run this way. 

“Oh, never mind them,” she said. “Since 
you and I have settled to be friends, that’s 
enough. Now let us go and search for the 
ghost.” 

“ Stay an instant,” interposed Ralph, with a 
little pride breaking into his tone. ‘*I cannot 
swear a peace and a friendship so fast—I mean 
I cannot permit you to expose yourself to blame 
from others for being a little civil tome. Ido 
not forget that for twelve years I have been as 
much ignored by the Hatherleighs as if I were 
dead ; so, although Iam pleased to have seen 
you, and still more pleased to have heard from 
your lips the first kind word a Hatherleigh has 
spoken, I still think we had better be strangers 
when we meet again. I am speaking for your 
own sake, mind, because I foresee you will get 
into difficulties with your family if you persist 
in the eccentricity of showing kindness to an 
excommunicated cousin.” 

He lifted his hat to her and smiled, a little 
proudly, a little sadly, having the heaviness of 
his own thoughts with him all the time he 
talked. A shadow of disappointment passed 
over Milly’s rosebud face. 

“You are wrong if you fancy any one will 
scold me for what I do,” she said. ‘‘No one 
ever thinks of such a thing; it would be so 
useless, you know,” she added; and all the 
pretty little pearly teeth shone out again ina 
bright laugh, so contagious that Ralph laughed 
too. 

“*T should imagine it would be rather a diffi- 
cult matter to scold you,” he observed, as his 
eyes fell on her with an admiring glance. 

‘And I know who would take my part at 
Hatherleigh if they did scold,” she answered. 

** Who ?” he cried, eagerly, his heart whisper- 
ing him it might be Ethel. 

“Oh, some one who would be sure to back 
me up in my good will toward you,” she re- 
plied ; ‘some one who talks of you continually, 
and who loves you, I am sure, in spite of cir- 
cumstances seeming to point the other way.” 

His veins ran a moment with a fevered, joy- 
ous hope, that grew cold again, for there was a 
gravity, a quiet in Miily’s manner which he felt 
she would scarce assume if the thought of love 
were in her light spirit. 

“You puzzie me,” he said. “I cannot im- 
agine that I have a friend at Hatherleigh.” 

“But you have,” answered Milly; “and a 
true friend, too. Your grandfather asks for 
you constantly ; he is never so pleased as when 
I mention your name, and talk of the old times 
when we were all children together. He will 
be delighted when I go back and tell him I 
have seen you.” 

Ralph’s brown face flushed crimson at her 
words. 

** Shall you tell him ?” he cried, eagerly. 

Milly nodded and laughed. 

“ Perhaps this is a little plot between him 
and me; perhaps I had a bad headache, and 
staid home from church on purpose,” she said, 
clapping her small hands together. 

But Ralph had grown quite pale; the old 
love, never dead, which had filled up all his 
boy-heart once, revived as he heard Milly's 
words, and he felt indignant that he was kept 
away from his grandfather’s bedside, and the 
poor old man in his weakness was coerced, and 
deprived of the sight of one he still loved. 

“Is it possible,” he exclaimed, “that my 
grandfather remembers me kindly? And is it 
possible, also, that thus remembering me, those 
around him can be so cruel, both to him and to 
me ?” 

It was Milly’s turn to flush now, which she 
did beautifully. 

** Well. I can’t help thinking grandmamma to 
blame,” she said ; ‘but since I really don’t un- 
derstand her motives, I'll say no more on this 
Now, do come with me, and let me 
search for the ghost. Every one is saying 
lately that this cottage is haunted.” 

She ran up to the door so. abruptly, and en- 
tered with such cool self-possession, that Ralph 
had no choice but to follow. 

“J assure you,” he said, averting his eyes 
from the mantel-shelf, ‘I have searched the 
place well, and found no trace of a ghost.” 

Milly did not answer for a moment ; sho had 
walked straight to the hearth, and was busy 
now poking the end of her parasol among the 
gray-white feathery ashes lying there in a little 
heap. Straightway a tiny curl of smoke started 
up, and a red spark or two flickered into life 
and died. Then she burst into a laugh. 

“No trace ! she cried. ‘‘ Then what do you 
call this? Oh, Mr. Ralph Hatherleigh, what a 
sad blunderer you are in looking for a ghost! 
Don’t you know that ghosts always light fires, 
and eat and drink ?” 

Ralph stood amazed a moment, then rallied, 

“T have known turf-fires remain alight an 
immense time,” he said. 

“ Bring me a cup from the dresser,” returned 
Milly. 

He did this wondering, and then, spoiling 
her glove, she poured some water from the 
smutty kettle, and bade him dip the tip of his 
fingers in it. 

“Tt is quite warm !” he exclaimed. 

“T thought so,” said Milly, a little gravely. 
“Tt is very odd,is it not? Water does not 
keep hot very long, you know, even if the 
ghost of a vestal has kept the fire alight for two 
months.” 

“T never meant to say that turf-ashes wonld 
hold a fire for that length of time,” laughed 
Ralph. “ But I saw Ephraim Byles in this place 
once ; he may have made a fire here.” 

“That may account for the turf being aglow, 
but not for the kettle having boiled this morn- 
ing,” said sharp little Milly. “ This really gets 
quite exciting. Have you looked in the 
larder ?” 

“No, I pever thought of such a thing,” he 
replied. “And I don’t suppose such a poor 
cottage has a larder.” 

“Nonsense | Even a rat has a larder, much 





less a ghost,” said Milly. 
vestigate.” 

Milly searched all round, but she found no 
vestige of larder por remnant of food ; then 
she cast her eyes on the kitchen roof, across 
which a rack was hung. 

* Are you tall enough to reach down that old 
sedge basket ?” she asked. 

“T think so,” replied Ralph; and down it 
came, with half a loaf wrapped in a piece of 
blue office paper, on whieh was written part of 
the rough draft of some legal document, 
“Ephraim Byles again!” said Ralph, in great 
disgust. ‘This is his writing, I know.” 

“Then do you think he is the ghost ?” asked 
Milly, a little breathless with the excitement of 
her discoveries. 

“No, I don’t,” returned Ralph, slowly. 
can’t think that, somehow.” 

* And yet the loaf is his,” said Milly. ‘“ Per- 
haps he comes here like a ghoul, to feast by 
himself, I am sure he is unpleasant and ugly 
enough fora ghoul. I believe he is the ghost, 
What a stupid ending to a mystery !” 

Milly shrugged her shoulders in great dis- 
appointment and contempt, and looked at Ralph 
in quite a disconcerted way. Now, he had 
reasons of his own for not sharing her belief, 
and the proof he had gained of Byles’s presence 
only increased the mystery to him, and bewil- 
dered him seven-fold. 

“Tt is not Byles,” he said; ‘“‘ but I mean to 
find out who it is.” 

Milly shook her head incredulonsly. 

“Oh, I don’t think there is any doubt about 
it,” she answered. “Only, why he should 
mystify the neighborhood, I can’t tell; nor why 
Ethel Dalton should take the trouble to come 
here and meet such a creature, I can’t tell. 
That’s what puzzles me the most.” 

Ralph steadied his voice, and then said, care- 
lessly, ** Are you sure of what you say? The 
idea of Miss Dalton’s speaking to Ephraim 
Byles seems to be very improbable.” 

Milly’s cheeks were on fire now, and she 
cried out, quite hastily, “I did not say that, 
did 1? I mean Ethel comes here, and he comes 
here, that’s all; but I give it up; the conun- 
drum is too hard for me. Oh dear, what a 
Jame conclusion to my romance !” 

Here Milly’s eyes wandered all round the 
room, and lastly they encountered Ralph’s hazel 
orbs; and these two, whose secret motive for 
this odd search was jealousy, saw for a second 
into each other’s heart, and Ralph’s cheeks 
burned, and Milly’s face was covered with a 
blush of flame. It was but for an instant—just 
an electric flash of truth from the eyes ; then 
they reasoned away the instinct which spoke, 
and both began to doubt. 

“ He can’t know that I have taken it into my 
foolish little head that Arthur comes here some- 
times,” thought Milly. 

“T have told her nothing,” said Ralph to 
himself; therefore it is absurd to suppose that 
glance of hers had a meaning.” 

“T declare,” cried Milly, by way of making a 
diversion, ‘the unknown is quite a Guy 
Fawkes. There’s a lantern on the chimney- 
piece.” 

Up she skipped upon a stool to take it down, 
and saw the letter, and had it in her hands in 
a second. Ralph would not have touched it 
for worlds. 

“Ethel’s writing !” she exclaimed, “ and ad- 
dressed to Arthur,” 

The pretty little flower-face grew white as 
snow, and with a piteous look in her green eyes 
she gazed at Ralph, and clutched the letter in 
a grasp of dismay and anger. 

** Yes,” he answered. ‘I saw it before, only 
I would not tell you.” 

“Not tell me!” said Milly. “And why, 
then? You don’t think I care anything about 
it, do you ?” 

“You care no more than I do, I expect,” 
said Ralph. “It is nothing to us, I suppose.” 

** Nothing—nothing at all,” said Milly. ‘What 
can it matter to me, you know? Only I must 
say I don’t consider it quite correct on Miss 
Dalton’s part to meet my cousin in this sort of | 
way. I am surprised at it, and quite sorry 
for her. I am, really.” 

This was said with a little toss of the head, 
and a very disdainful glance at the letter. 

** Are you sure the writing is Miss Dalton’s ” 
asked Ralph, vexed, in spite of his jealousy, 
at her tone, and hoping against hope. 

“As if I didn’t know Ethel’s writing!” 
answered Milly, impatiently. ‘‘ Well, upon my 
word, who would have thought it? Such a 
lily of a girl !” 

“Had you not better put the letter back 
where it will be looked for ?” interposed Ralph, 
clinching his teeth secretly. 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” said Milly. 
will you do it? I am too short.” 

Thus the letter passed from her hand to his, 
and both touched it as if it were a torpedo 
which would burst up both their hearts in 
another second. 

“There, I hope it is replaced in.exactly the 
same spot,” observed Ralph, with a forced 
laugh. “It would be cruel to disappoint the 
person to whom it is addressed.” 

*“ Very cruel,” said Milly, growing white, then 
red, then white again. “ You seem quite in- 
terested in this romautic affair.” 

* Oh, no, not more than you are,” he replied. 
“In fact, not so much, because Lord Brimble- 
combe is your cousin, and he is nothing at all 
to me.” 

Poor Milly’pressed her hand upon her fore- 
head and tried to answer coherently. 

“ Ah, yea, that’s true,” she said; “and so of 
course Iam interested a little. If—if you find 
out anything more, I hope you'll tell me.” 

“* Agreed—if you'll do the same,” said Ralph. 

“It is not likely,” she answered, with a little 
bitter laugh, “that I shall gain any insight 
into this mystery; but if I do, I'll turn traitor 
and let you know. It’s downright vulgar, in 
my opinion, this clandestine nonsense—don’t 
you think so ?” 

*T consider it 
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cowardly. I wonder how any man calling him- 
self a gentleman can act in such a manner ?” 

Milly stared at him in great surprise for a 
moment, and her eyes looked like emeralds 
flashing above two rose-cheeks. 

“Oh, I see!” she said. ‘You are blaming 
Arthur. Now,I was thinking how very im- 
prudent and vulgar it was in Miss Dalton to 
create a scandal and a mystery in this neigh- 
borhood. That comes of crotchets: Mr. Dalton 
always brags that he has educated her in a way 
to make her superior to all womankind, and 
yet you see she likes a secret as well as the 
smallest of us.” 

Now when we are jealous, we prefer to break 
our idol to pieces ourselves ; a blow from an- 
other hand seems a sacrilege. Thus Ralph 
grew nettled at this speech, and replied to it in 
a grave tone. 

‘+ We must take care we don’t make a scandal 
ourselves, Miss Hatherleigh, by what we say. 
We must remember there is not the slightest 
proof here of Miss Dalton’s presence.” 

“Except the letter,” returned Milly, with a 
great sigh. 

‘Except the letter,” he repeated; “but a 
messenger may have brought that.” 

He never guessed how his words comforted 
Milly, but after brightening a moment she grew 
wistful again. 

“ But why send a letter to Arthur here ?” she 
asked, ‘Why not send it to the castle, or tell 
him what she has to say when he comes to 
Hatherleigh ? He is there often enough.” 

Her words made a great dismal echo in 
Ralph’s soul, and he could not trust his lips to 
answer her. 

‘Don’t you see there’s a secret ?” she con- 
tinued ; “ else why all this absurd mystery ?” 

Yes, he saw it, but said it was useless to 
discuss the matter further—they could not 
understand it, and there was an end; and cer- 
tainly the sole person he had seen emerge from 
the cottage was Ephraim Byles, who was doubt- 
less the ghost who haunted it. 

‘ Perhaps he thinks old David Hartrow had 
money, and hid it somewheres, and he is 
searching for it. I have the worst opinion of 
him,” observed Ralph. 

Ail this he said to influence Milly’s mind, not 
believing it himself, but being sorely unwilling 
to let her think ill of Ethel. They had walked 
out of the cottage now, and were standing 
together at the gate, both looking toward 
Hatherleigh. 

“How lovely the view is from this place !” 
said Milly. ‘I suppose Ethel comes up here 
every day for the pleasure of looking at it.” 

Ralph understood the sarcasm, and bit his 
lip hard—but he did not answer it. Unlike 
Milly’s jealousy, which was voluble, his was 
silent, being too strong and flerce for words. 

“Well, I'm going,” observed Milly, suddenly, 
“T want to get home before they return from 
church,” 

“When shall I see you again ?” asked Ralph, 
forgetting all he had said about the propriety 
and prudence of not renewing their old days of 
cousinship.” 

“You'll see me again the next time grand- 
papa sends me to speak to you,” returned 
Milly, demurely, ‘“‘and not else. I don’t make 
appointments even with cousins.” 

Again Ralph comprehended the dagger-point 
in her words, and this time his heart burnt 
within him, forcing him to speak warmly. 

“*T don’t believe Miss Dalton has ever made 
appointments with your cousin. I have often 
seen her on this heath, and she was always 
alone. She is very beautiful. It-is quite 
possible that Lord Brimblecombe may have 
sought opportunities of seeing her, without 
there being the slightest desire on her part to 
see him.” 

“Ob, indeed!” observed Milly, in a most 
provoking tone. 

Ralph had spoken against the grain ; he did 
not believe his own words, and his heart was 
so hot and angry, that he was wishing Milly 
was a man that he might fight her. 

“My cousin is a very good match for a 
painter’s daughter, or anybody’s daughter,” 
she continued; “‘and I don’t suppose Miss 
Dalton is blind to that fact. She is not likely 
to discourage his attentions, especially as she 
has a very unhappy home, with that cynieal, 
disagreeable man, her father. However, I 
know Arthur, he is only flirting; he is too 
proud to expose to slander the lady he means 
to marry.” 

“But he is not too much a gentleman to 
make a defenseless girl a village talk,” cried 
Ralph. ‘He had better take care, or he will 
have to answer for it yet.” 

‘To you ?” said Milly, getting a little white 
about the lips. , 

Ralph felt he had said toomuch. What right 
had he to be Ethel’s champion ? 

“To me, or to Mr. Dalton, that is most 
likely,” he answered, coldly. 

Milly now took the other tack, and veered 
round completely on his side. 

‘“We must take care we don’t cause mis- 
chief,” she said. “After all, we don’t know 
that Arthur and Miss Dalton have ever spoken 
to each other, except openly. When I think of 
it, it seems the most unlikely thing in the world 
that they should make a talk of themselves by 
meeting here, when they see each other nearly 
every day at Hatherleigh. As for the letter, it 
may be the most commonplace, trivial thing 
when explained. Perhaps it contains one from 
Mr. Dalton, which Ethel has sent on to him !” 

“ Most probably it does,” returned Ralph. 

“Then I think we had better say nothing 
about it,” observed Milly. 

“7 was just going to make the same remark,” 
said Ralph. 

“Then suppose we promise each other,” said 
Milly, laughing, “that we'll keep this little 
secret, and neither make mischief nor a quarrel 
if we can help it.” 

“‘ Agreed,” said Ralph; “‘and I hope to be 
able to prove to you that the chost is Ephraim 
Byles, or somebody even worse, and therefore 








@ person with whom Miss Dalton cannot pos- 
sibly have had any communication.” 

“Then you are really going to work to clear 
up the mystery ?” said Milly, intensely curious, 
“T hope you'll tell me all about it when you 
have caught the ghost.” 

“I think I shall be in a position to-morrow to 
give you any information you desire,” he an- 
swered, 

“You are going to watch the place to-night !” 
exclaimed Milly, quite breathless. 

Now Ralph was totally unprepared for this 
sharp guess, and therefore permitted his face to 
betray him, although he made no admission in 
words, 

“If we tell all we are going todo,” he ob- 
served, ‘“‘ we defeat ourselves. Let me advise 
you to be cautious and silent.” 

“You may rely on me,” she returned, gravely. 
‘And now I have something serious to say to 
you, which I ought to have said before. I fear 
the excitement of this ghost-hunting made me 
forget it. Grandpapa sent me up to this cot- 
tage to-day; he had heard something of this 
mystery, and also of Miss Dalton’s visits here, 
and he seemed quite pleased—you have no idea 
what a strange old man he is—to entertain an 
evil suspicion of her. ‘There’s cunning, low 
blood in her,’ he sald to me, ‘and she’ll turn 
naturally to secrets and intrigue.’ ” 

“That was a hard, cruel thing to say,” inter- 
rupted Ralph, angrily. 

“Oh, you can’t imagine how odd he grows,” 
continued Milly. ‘‘He says the most bitter 
things at times. Well, he desired me to make 
a good search through the cottage. ‘You are 
sharp enough to find out the truth, Milly,’ he 
said, ‘and you'll discover this rumored ghost is 
some low lover of this girl’s.’ I little thought 
then it was Arthur,” and Milly drew imaginary 
patterns in the turf with her parasol. ‘ And— 
and had I better tell him about the letter ; or, 
shall I only mention the fire, and Ephraim 
Byles’s loaf?” 

This was a hard question for Ralph to reply 
to. If Milly had looked up from her turf-draw- 
ings she would have wondered at his pale face 
and his shaking lips. 

“T dare not give you any advice,” he said. 
“*T can only ask you as a favor not to speak of 
the letter till to-morrow. If my grandfather 
has grown 60 strange, as you say, it would be 


wrong to expose a guest of his to his dis- 


courtesy.” 

‘“‘ That’s true,” answered Milly. ‘‘ And I won- 
der that Miss Dalton stops at Hatherleigh ; she 
must havea strong motive for remaining, or she 
would never endure his incivility.” 

The jealousy burning on her face flushed 
Ralph’s also, and both were silent for an in- 
stant. 

“Doubtless she has her reasons for staying,” 
he remarked, stiffly. 

“Nevertheless I won’t name the letter,” said 
Milly, with a sigh. ‘Now here’s the most im- 
portant thing of all. See how selfish Iam to 
leave it till the last! Grandpapa wants to see 
you. He wishes you to come to him this even- 
ing at seven, while they are all at dinner.. You 
recollect the little justice-room, as it is called, 
opening on the garden? Well, he will be there, 
and you are to come in that way.” 

“Is it possible,” exclaimed Ralph, quite be- 
wildered, “that my grandfather is so afraid of 
his own household, that he dares not see me 
openly ?” 

‘“*T can’t tell,” answered Milly, lifting her eye- 
brows very high. ‘ He grows odd; that’s all, I 
think. I had no idea he meant me to speak to 
you to-day, till just as I was starting, then he 
called me back. ‘Look here,’ Milly, he said, 
‘you may meet Raiph Hatherleigh, in your 
walk ; if so. do you hate him too much to speak 
tohim?” ‘No,’ I answered ; ‘I liked him very 
well when he was an ugly little boy.’” 

“Much obliged to you,” interposed Ralph, 
smiling. 

“* And therefore, ’” continued Milly, “**I am 
not disposed to hate him now he is a good- 
looking man.’” 

Ralph smiled again, and lifted his hat this 
time, while Milly went on with a pretty blush 
on her face. 

“T am telling you quite frankly all that 
passed, because, being cousins, I don’t see why 
I should not. And so then, grandpapa gave me 
the message for you which I have just delivered. 
You are to come punctually at seven. Iam to 
look out for you in the shrubbery, and you are 
to tell no one of your intention—not even your 
mother or Mr. Spence. 

Milly did not repeat the uncomplimentary ex- 
pressions which the old squire had coupled with 
these names. She said good-by in earnest 
now, and ran down the hill toward Hatherleigh* 
leaving Ralph to stare after her in a most be- 
wiidered fashion, 








THE ATTACK ON SAARBRUCK, IN 
THE PRESENCE OF NAPOLEON, 
WE preee it in this issue of our paper a view 

of Saarbruck, a small village on the river Saar, 

a tributary of the Moselle, where, on the 2d of 

August, the first serious engagement of the 

war, which is now devastating France, and 

paralyzing all Europe, was fought. On the 
heights of Spicheren, the Emperor Napoleon 
and his staff placed themselves, and watched 
closely the terrible work of the new weapon of 
war—the mitrailleuse, which was first used in 
this assault on the defenders of the town with 
success. The town, however, on the day snc- 
ceeding the attack, did not present the appear- 
ance which is supposed to follow a bombard- 
ment. The fact is, the fighting was of little 
moment, and if it succeeded in anything it was 
in “ baptizjng with fire” the Prince Imperial of 

France, in the presence of a tearful soldiery, as 

his father, the Emperor, duly reported to the 

young gentleman’s mamma-—th2 Empress 

Eugenie. Our engravings show the town of 

Saarbruck cn the day succeeding its capture 

by the French, and the position, during the 

action, of the Imperial party under the poplars 





of Spicheren, watching the work of the artiery. 
Saarbruck did not long remain in the hands of 
the French soldiery. On Saturday, August 6, 
it was retaken by the Prussians after a hard- 
fought battle, in which General Frossard’s 
corps @armée was all but annihilated. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Soax the soles of the boots thoroughly with 
warm water, and, while wet, apply a liberal coating 
of oil or grease, and dry itin. This will add consid- 
erably to the wear of the boots, and cure all but the 
most inveterate cases of creaking. 


InstEap of wire gauze, or perforated zinc, a 
blind of glass rods has been invented. These rods 
may be of any color, and can be arranged in the 
frame either vertically, horizontally, or diagonally. 
When placed in rainbow bands the effect is very 
pleasing. 


TuE direction in which plants twine is not 
direct result of the position of the sun in regard to 
them. The French bean turns from right to left, the 
hop from left to right, and the common bryony either 
way. These effects depend upon diamagnetism and 
magnetism. 


To successfully bleach almond or olive oil, 
the following process is suggested: Dissolve one 
grain of permanganate of potash in one pint of cold 
water ; agitate with an equal bulk of the oil ; separate 
by means of a funnel, and wash with water. If the 
color is not entirely removed, repeat the process with 
fresh solution ; filter through paper if necessary. 


Many ingenious contrivances have been in- 
vented for the admission of air into barrels to replace 
the liquid drawn out; all of them, however, have 
hitherto proved either faulty or too expensive for or- 
dinary household use. Mr. Mather, of Bath street, 
London, has at length overcome all difficulty by the 
introduction of a valve vent-peg, which is inexpen- 
sive, and perfect in action. 


A winpow glazed with ground glass is al- 
most always unsatisfactory. The vitrified surface 
being removed, the smoke and dust discolor it, and 
make it difficult to keep clean. White enameled 
glass, having a semi-opaque figure upon a transparent 
ground, is more useful and pleasing. If some of the 
upper panes in the windows of a dihing-room were 
filled with clear light pink glass, the effect would al- 
ways be pleasant and cheering. 


Tue Melbourne (Australia) Argus speaks of 
a gentleman who received a kick from a horse below 
the knee of the right leg. The wound was partially 
healed, but it broke out again, and spread, until the 
whole of the lower part of the leg was affected. Hav- 
ing heard of the success of the earth treatment in 
other cases, he procured some virgin soil taken from 
below the roots of the grass, and applied it to the 
wound, which at the time was as large as his hand, 
and caused the leg to be much swollen. The result 
was that the swelling was reduced in tae girth meas- 
urement three inches upon the first application. The 
treatment was continued for three weeks, at the end 
of which time the wound was quite healed. 


M. Bonremps, the managing director of the 
glass works at Choissey-le-Roi, France, states that the 
best and whitest glass made at St. Gobaix turns toa 
distinct yellow after three months’ exposure to the 
sun. Crystal glass, made with carbonate of potassa, 
litharge, and silica, was not at all affected (the other 
varicties referred to contain carbonate of soda); Eng- 
lish plate-glass, from the British Plate Glass Company, 
of a distinctly azure blue tinge, also remains un- 
affected. The coloration, which begins with yellow, 
and gradually turns to violet, is attributed to the oxi- 
dizing effects of the sun’s rays upen the protoxides of 
fron and manganese contained in glass. It is well 
known, however, that the association of sodium with 
yellow colors is frequent. 


Tue following is the process by which 
Stemen’s steel is produced : Good hematite ore and 
spathic ore are mixed and treated with carbonaceous 
materials, by which their total or partial reduction 
into metallic iron is effected. This metallic iron is 
then subjected to very intense heat on the open 
hearth of a regenerative gas furnace, and in certain 
given quantities, or series of installments, is dropped 
into a bath of cast-iron previously prepared in the 
furnace. This operation is continued until the requi- 
site degree of decarbonization is arrived at; and 
manganese is added in the form of ore or of spiegel- 
eisen. The quantity of molten metal thus produced 
in one charge is about four tons. One ton of steel 
ingots may be produced with a ton and a half of 
cheap small coal, The ordinary English process re- 
quires from five to six tons of fuel for one ton of 
steel. 


A wriTex in an English scientific periodical 
Suggests the subjoined method of staining white 
woods: When naturally white-colored woods are 
painted over with a concentrated aqueous solution of 
permanganate of potash, which is best kept some- 
what warm (tepid), it is possible thereby to give such 
woods the appearance of rose or walnut wood, Dif- 
ferent kinds of wood behave with this solution in dif- 
ferent manners ; the wood of pear and cherry trees 
is rapidly stained ; white woods, as for instance the 
acacia, resist a longer time; and resinous woods, 
like fir, are acted on with greater difficulty. The expla- 
nation is, that the permanganate of potash is decom- 
posed by the woody fibre; brown peroxide of man- 
ganese is precipitated and fixed by the potash, which 
is afterward removed by washing with water. The 
wood, after having become dry, is varnished, and is, 
according to the author, not readily distinguished 
from naturally dark-colorcu woods. 


Sire Wii11am Txomson, in an exhaustive 
treatise on the constitution of atoms, remarks: “‘ The 
four lines of argument which I have now indicated 
lead all to substantially the same estimate of the di- 
mensions of molecular structure. Jointly they estab- 
lish, with what we cannot but regard as a very high 
degree of probability, the conclusion that tn any ordi- 
nary liquid, transparent solid, or seemingly opaque 
solid, the mean distance between the centres of con- 
figuous molecuies is less than the hundred-millionth, 
and greater than the two thousand-millionth, of a 
centimetre. To form some conception of the degree 
of coarse-grainedness indicated by this conclusion, 
imagine a rain-drop, or a globe of giass as big asa 
pea, to be magnified up to the size of the earth, each 
constituent molecule to be magnified in the same pro- 
portion. ihe maguified structure would be coarser- 
grained than a heap of small shot, but probably less 
coarse-grained than a heap of cricket-balis.” 


NEWS BREVITIES. 
Towa is boring oil wells. 
Montreat has had a frost. 


Peorta claims the worst streets in the 
United States. 


Une Gee and Ah Gim are two San Fran- 
cisco burglars. 


Tutrty housekeepers in Troy are importing 
Chinese servants. 


Twenty thousand women are working on 
Wisconsin farms. 


Ture girls are hoeing corn in the Michigan 
Agricultural College. 

Savannan is the only American city that 
discourages newsboys. 


Work on the new Capitol at Albany is be- 
ing rapidly pushed forward. 


A youne lady has recently been elected one 
of the directors of an Ohio bank. 


A ton of pure silver, in the form of bricks, 
is on the way from Omaha to London. 


Micuican boasts that the recent extra ses- 
sion of its Legislature cost less than $10,000, 


JEFFERSONVILLE, Ky., is building the big- 
gest steamboat ever launched on the Western rivers. 


A BEet-suGaR manufactory in California will 
commence using fifty tons of beets a day next month, 


Aut the shoe machinery for a large estab- 
lishment was recently shipped to Switzerland from 
Boston. 


Ir is estimated that the whole number of 
codfish caught annually on Newfoundland shores is 
140,000,000. 

A statue of Leonardo da Vinci, by Signor 


Magni, will shortly be unvailed on the Place de la 
Scala, Milan. 


Twenty thousand bottles of soda were 
swallowed by the recent Temperance Convention at 
New Haven. 


Tuery have invented a machine for killing 
dogs in Boston. It acts upon the principle of the Cu- 
ban garrote, 


Tne manufacture of salt in Michigan this 
year shows an increase upon the manufacture of last 
year of 52,731 bcrrels. 


Tue new issue of bonds for the funding 
of the public debt is to the extent of $17,000,000, and 
will consume sixty tons weight of paper. 


Tuer is a dog in Oshkosh which is said to 
drink a glass of whisky or beer whenever offered, and 
no intoxicating effects are known to follow. 


Two certiricates of death in the San Fran- 
cisco coroner’s office read, “‘ Ded from rapture of the 
head,” and ‘‘ Suffrocated from eating poison.” 


Tue first newspaper in Central Asia has 
just been issued in the city of Tashkend, in Turkis- 
tan. It is called the “‘ Turkietanskaja Vjedemosti.”’ 


Meetrnes are called in Iowa counties to or- 
ganize companies for the purpose of defeating the col- 
lection of taxes to pay the interest on railroad bonds, 


Turee hundred pound sturgeon are being 
caught up the Hudson, and dried and smoked for eat- 
ing: They call twenty thousand pounds a fair day’s 


Since the breaking out of the revolution of 
1863, 981 Poles have been executed, and over 1,000 of 
those transported to Siberia have died from hardship 
and privation, ‘ 


Ir is estimated that America, when her pro- 
ductive power is fully developed, will be able to feed 
four times a8 Many persons as there are now on the 
face of the earth, 


Tur Wyoming women have caused a little 
consternation by resolving to ignore politics and vote 
only for the man of “good moral character.’ The 
election is for Congressman, too. 


Tue employes of the Darien surveying party 
report the discovery of rich gold indications along the 
coast of the Isthmus. Rich deposits of copper were 
discovered in the mountain districts, 


Boston has three small and insignificant as- 

semblies of Mormons, which Southern and Western 

apers have magnified into the report that “* Boston 
has three Mormon me: ting-houses,”’ 


Tue Virginians are making a good business 
of gathering and drying sumach for drag houses. 
Petersburg received one day last week one hun- 
dred thousand pounds ready to be sent off. 


An original portrait of Martin Luther, by 
Lucas Cranach, has recently been discovered in per- 
fect preservation among a mass of rubbish in —_ 

e adjoining a Protestant church in the small village 
of Reichenberg, Mm Silesia. 


Tue great national camp-meeting of Chris- 
tians who are looking for the personal coming of 
Christ as an event near at hand, will commence in 
Chapin’s Grove, Springfield, Mass., on the 20th in- 
stant, and continue nine days. 


An old man recently turned up at Quincy, 
Til, who is unable to give any more information about 
himself than that he used to be called “old man,” 
He rode into the city upon a vehicle drawn by four 
dogs, and exhibited a drove of Guinea pigs to the 
crowd at ten cents a head, 


Tue religious sect which has been in exist- 
ence for several years past near Post Oak Springs, 
E. Tenn., and known as the “Community of Chris- 
tians,”’ founded by Rev. W. J. Owings, suspended a 
few days ago, the members returning to the mother 
church (Campbellite), from which they seceded. 


On the 11th of August. in the evening, a 
large meteor passed over Concord, N. H., from the 
southwest. It exploded above the horizon, emitting 
rainbow hues in its dissolution. The report of the 
explosion was not heard for four minutes and a half, 
My. watch, afterward. It was seen as far north as 
ontpelier, Vt., and even to the Maine border. 


Tue Franklin College building, recently 
erected at Wiming*9p. 0., at a cost of between thirty 
and forty thousand dollars, has just been purchased 
at she sale by the ony | of Friends. The pur- 
chasers will at once finish the building and opena 
college under their auspices. When completed the 
building and grounds will have cost about $50,000. 


Soutuern planters are organizing a “ Cotton 
State Association,” the members of which pledge 
themselves not to plant more than one-third of their 
cultivated land hereafter in cotton, and to plant the 
other two-thirds in cereals, and also “solemnly 
agree” that they will not dispose of the cereals made 
by them to any planter who does not belong to the 
association. 


Tue development of the Illinois coal fields 
is claimed to be due to a farmer near Springfield, who 
thought that such a country could not be destined by 
Providence to be without fuel. “The wood is nearly 
gone,” said be to bimself ; “ there must be coal.” 





this faith he sank a shaft one hundred and sixty feet, 
and then struck a vein of bitumpinous coal, which he 
is now mining to the extent of $2,700 per week, 
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CELEBRATION 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. IN 
LONDON. 

A COMMENDABLE custom is springing up 
among American representatives abroad of call- 
ing around them, on the anniversaries of our 
National Independence, such of their country- 





men, irrespective of party or social position, as 
may be sojourning in the 
capitals where they reside. 
By a diplomatic fiction, or 
rather by universal recogni- 
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OF THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1870, AT THE LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, LONDON.—THE REFRESHMENT-ROOM. 


union is entirely perfect without —a supper 
not ostentatious, but ample, and admirably 
served, followed by appropriate libations to our 
patron saint, St. Jonathan, 

Everywhere, without bustle or flurry, with 
easy condescension, glided the host of the hour 
and his family, bringing congenial strangers 
into relations likely to ripen into intimacies, 








and infusing everywhere the genial influences 
of education and refinement. Altogether, the 
celebration was in better accord with the day 
and its grand associations than any of those 
noisy and bibulous demonstrations with which 
its anniversary is often disgraced by perambu- 
lating Americans, We can but hope that Mr. 
Motley’s successor will take example, as we 








tion, the house of the Minister All 
is regarded as the territory 
: r he repress /\\| 
of the country he represents, | 
and as such is the appropriate | 
spot for a national demon- ! 





stration. The form that de- 
monstration should take is 





obvious enough. Noise and | 
sulphurous odors are not ne- | 
cessary accessories to patri- | 

| 





otic feeling, and are clearly MT Hib 
not appropriate in foreign 
lands, where they might 
sometimes provoke some- 
thing worse than criticism, 

Good taste and a sense of 
propriety naturally suggest a | 
social reunion, with music | 
and other pleasant accesso- | 
ries, as the “proper thing 
to do” on the ‘glorious 
Fourth.” Such, at least, was 
the opinion of our late genial 
and distinguished representa- \ | 











tive in London, who brought | 
to the dignity of his diplo- 
matic position the far higher | 
and more lasting distinctions 
of literature. In hisspacious ||! 
salons, in which every de- | 
partment of art outvied the | | HHH 
Hitt 














other, were gathered on the 
evening of the last Fourtha HI 
party of Americans, sprinkled | ! AAW 
with eminent foreign friends _ |\\\\)| HH 
of the United States—people | 

marked in every way, whether 
as representatives of the || HH 
wealth, the honors, or the ||| Hil i 

beauty of our native land, ITA 
Music, in which the choicest HH 
harmonies of the great mas- 
ters, alternating with the in- 
spiring strains of our national 
melodies, swelled through the 





spacious halls, or trembled i} Ai Wilh 
along corridors lined with fit} 7 
sculptures, and relieved from i\| HI i iL nll 
time to time the flow of con- || HH] Ht} us 


versation. Groups of “ fair _— 
ladies” and gallant men gi, SSS 
ded from room to room,the = — 
walls of which glowed with 
pictures of priceless value. CELEBRATION 
Aad then came—what no re- 
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have no doubt he will, of the altogether chaste 
and elegant entertainment which the retiring 
Minisier - extended to his countrymen and coun- 
trywomen, July 4th, 1870. 

“Most of our readers had friends, if not bro- 
thers, there, or, if not, will find among the 
names of guests those of many whom they de- 
light to recognize and honor. Among the most 
conspicuous of the person- 
ages present were Sefior 
Guiterrez, Minister of ‘Hon- 
duras ; the Ministers of Bra- 
iW zil and San Salvador, the Pre- 
wi i in mM) Hi), sident and Secretary of State 
| i li Ht of Liberia, Mr. G. Ralston, 
r a Wi i) HA )\ Miss Cushman, Mr, John A 
ha WW Bross, Mr. Frank Leslie, Gen- 
it i" ‘ eral and Mrs. Palmer, Dr. 
Ni in | | . L. Spencer, Hon. E. G. 
Squier, Mr. and Mrs, Con- 
i way, Mr. and Mrs. Morgan, 
‘ia Mr. and Mrs. Smalley,’ Sir 

Custis Lampson and lady, 
Major and Mrs. Bryce,’ Mr. 
C. E. Detmold, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cryder, Dr. Henry J. Bow- 
ditch, Mr. and Mrs, Gilbert, 
Rev. H. L. Van Meter, George 
H. Boughton and wife, Gen 
eral George B. and Epes Sar- 
gent, Isaiah Pierce, Jr., Judge 
Aldis and the Misses Aldis, 
Mr. C. M. Fisher, Rev. Dr. 
Bidwell, Rev. M. D. Conway, 
Rev. C. H. and Mrs. Allen, 
Richard B. Kimball and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Rufus 
H. King, Mr. and Mrs. Bowles, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Stevens, 
Maurice Strakosch, Mr. F. G. 
Young, Mr. W. A. Gebhard, 
General Badeau, Mr. B. Orne, 
wife and daughters, Thad- 
deus and Mrs. Hyatt, and 
more than a hundred others, 
more or less distinguished. 





THE BATTLE OF 
FORBACH. 


Ovr artist with the Prussian 
army lias sent us (as he de- 
clares it to be an impossibility 
to portray the whole field) an 
incident in the battle of For- 
bach—namely, the charge of 
a regiment of Prussian ‘dra- 
goons toward the close of 
the action, when the French, 
under Frossard, were utterly 
routed, and had fallen back 
in terror and disorder, no 
longer obedient to the com- 


Abid ad) aki y - : - 
mands of their superiors, 
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The dragoons, who were under General Goeben, 
were ordered to charge upon and silence a bat- 
tery that had been placed by the French artil- 
lerists on the heights between the right of his 
line of battle and the town of Forbach, which, 
with its church, is seen in the distance. The 
battery was taken, but at a fearful cost of life 
and limb to the gallant Prussians, who unhesi- 
tatingly rode in the very teeth of death to the 
signal accomplishment of their duty. At about 
1 o'clock P.M. of the 6th, the Prussians, com- 
manded by General Steinmetz, struck the cen- 
tre of the French army, under General Frossard, 
near Forbach, and admittedly to the surprise of 
the latter. General Steinmetz opened the fight 
by ordering the Fourteenth Division, subse- 
quently reinforced by artillery and cavalry, to 
attack the French position. Almost immedi- 
ately a fierce and bloody struggle raged along 
the line. 

* The heights of Splecheten,” adds the Prus- 
siai. general, “‘ were carried at the point of the 
bayonet, and the enemy thrown back on For- 
bach. Meanwhile our Fifteenth Division had 
advanced from Vocklingen, taken Rossel, and 
reached Forbach by nightfall, when the broken 
divisions of the French army were driven upon 
that point. Here the baggage and camp equi- 
page of two divisions, and many prisoners, 
were taken.” 








HOW PAUL THORWALD 
BOUGHT A WIFE. 


Bieak skies above and a cold earth beneath. 
The chill November winds chanted the mourn- 
ful requiem of the dying day, and Paul Thor- 
wald sat in his lonely room, lost in his thoughts, 
unmindful of the fading twilight and of the ga- 
thering gloom. An artist, with a name to make 
and littl: co help him on save his willing hands, 
he had found the path to fame hard and thorny 
indeed. His unpretending studio rather sug- 
gested the idea of an attorney’s office than the 
abode of one of the Muses, for Paul, in his 
need, found himself necessitated to perform 
whatever work he could obtain, however un- 
congenial it might be. 

Through the influence of his legal acquaint- 
ances, he had obtained considerable copying 
work, for his clear and legible hand was most 
acceptable to those who were accustomed to 
grapple with the cramped and crabbed writing 
of their legal documents. So, this simple 
manual labor was gradually acquirin: for him 
a reputation which he did not covet, but inas- 
much as it served to keep the wolf afar off, he 
was willing to accept. And thus, with no time 
to pursue the real desire of his mind, he had 
put from him all his artistic surroundings ; and 
easels, palettes, paints and canvas were stowed 
away in his closet, while nothing, save two un- 
finished and two completed paintings, with a 
few volumes upon art upon his book-shelves, 
indicated his real proclivities, For, to his new 
work, he gave himself body and—if not soul, 
at least will, and became, as he termed it, a 
serf of the inkstand. 

But on this raw November day a bitter loath- 
ing had succeeded to the former dislike, and 
the old yearning for his art returned to him 
again, for he had received a new and higher 
impetus. That very afternoon a beautiful face 
had looked into his barren room, and the bleak 
walls had brightened with a smile which left 
them glowing, even like the painter’s heart. 
That very afternoon, as.he sat at his table, 
buried in ink and law-suits, a little knock was 
heard without, and in answer to his gruff 
“Come in!” the door had opened, when, with 
a burst of transient sunlight which flashed 
through its portals, a sweeter ray of human 
sunshine entered also, and a voice, that thrilled 
through every artery of his body, asked the 
simple question : 

“I beg pardon—but is this Mr. Paul Thor- 
wald ?” 

“Most assuredly,” answered the owner of 
that name. 

Oh, I’m so glad I’ve found you, for I’ve had 
such a hunt, I must have had the wrong num- 
ber. Pa said—oh, excuse me for being 80 
abrupt, I’m Miss Millie Deane—pa said—thank 
you,” to his proffered chair; ‘‘pa said that 
when he was here last Thursday, he saw a very 
preity bit of landscape, which reminded him 
greatly of Tempacook Falls, and as he has since 
understood that you were an artist, I thought— 
as I-ave an intense admiration for those beau- 
tiful rapids—that I would take the liberty—for 
pa couldn’t possibly come—of coming myself, 
and ask whether it was—that is, whether I 
could purchase it. Oh, I may, mayn’t I?” 

After which long, slightly ungrammatical and 
decidedly confused introduction and appeal the 
young lady stopped rather short, as she became 
conscious of a pair of eyes gazing fixedly upon 
her, the property of the young painter, whom, 
in her eagerness to broach her business, she 
bad entirely ignored, as far as his personal ap- 
peafance was concerned. As for Paul, he 
leaned against his table as she talked, literally 
drinking in her every word and look and action. 
An ardent admirer 9f beauty in all its forms, he 
became a prostrate idolator at the shrine of a 
lovely face, and this unexpected visitation in 
his cheerless and desolate room seemed almost 
a vision from that brighter world of art, in 
which he had lived before only in his dreams. 
And now this face, so perfect in contour, so 
fall of expression, so exquisite in its varying 
light and shade, fascinated and enchanted him, 
and before he understood the full meaning of 
her words, or was aware of what he was doing, 
she had ceased, and he discovered, by her sud- 
den blush, that he was staring rather rudely at 
her. 

“T beg your pardon,” he sald, * but the ad- 
vent of such an unexpected visitor in this out- 
of-the-way place has quite startled me, and I 
may not, perhaps, have fully understood the 
import of your question. You desire to know 
avhether——” 


‘* Whether I could procure—that is, purchase 
your painting of Tempacook Falls ?” 

“But you have not seen it yet,” he said; 
“and you surely would not rush blindly into 
what may prove a disastrous speculation.” 

‘Oh, pa has seen it,” she replied, “and I 
am willing to trust his judgment any day.” 

“So,” thought Paul, “old Mr. Deane has 
more in him than 1 gave him credit for. I im- 
agined him to be only a sharp lawyer, with 
hardly a thought above his profession.” 

“ But, Miss Deane, the picture is unfinished. 
It is a careless piece of work, commenced after 
a very pleasant sojourn in that region, but 
which, from lack of time, I have never com- 
pleted.” 

“But couldn’t you finish it?” pleaded Miss 
Deane. “It would be such a favor, and I 
wouldn’t care a bit about the price.” 

‘And must money always be thought of?” 
exclaimed the young man, rather hastily. 
** When will people learn that art rises superior 
to greed, and that money is the very last thing 
the true painter regards ?” 

““T beg your pardon,” said Millie, humbly, 
but I thought "—-with the slightest percepti- 
ble glance around the barren room—* that I 
might make such offer as an additional induce- 
ment.” 

Thorwald noticed the look, slight as it was, 
and it recalled him to a sense of his real posi- 
tion. 

“* Excuse me,” he answered, “for so far for- 
getting myself as to indulge in what must seem 
to you but foolish declamation, You are right; 
your offer is an inducement. See, here is the 
painting.” He took from an obscure corner an 
unfinished landscape, which, imperfect as it 
was, yet betrayed a latent force, a delicacy of 
touch, and the true idea of the spirit of art. 
“As yet rather a chaotic Tempacook, you see, 
but the outlines may convey to you some hint 
of my intentions,” he said, holding the picture 
to the light. 

Her beautiful head bent over the picture; 
her golden hair gleamed beneath his eyes, and 
her face lighted up with delight as she ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, how charming, and how true to nature ! 
Now, Mr. Thorwald, you will finish it for me, 
won't you ?” 

“ Since it pleases you, most certainly I will,” 
he replied. 

** And the price ?” 

‘Miss Deane,” he said, a look of pain pass- 
ing over his face, “I desire to satisfy and please 
you in my attempt to finish this sketch. Pray, 
I beg of you, grant me the slight favor of allow- 
ing me once to do a piece of work in which my 
whole heart may be given to my purpose, with- 
out the thought of the dollars and cents it is to 
bring me, like any sign-painter.” 

‘Well, let it be so,” she sald ; “‘ money shall 
not be mentioned until the picture is complete. 
And now, when may I call to inspect ?” 

His heart said, Every day, but his lips an- 
swered, ‘This day week, if you are really in- 
clined to hunt my den up again. By that time 
I shall hope to have something to show yon, 
for you have infused into a soul, but just now 
almost dead in the trespasses and sins of a 
slavish and brainless job work, a new spark of 
ambition, and the Jight of your eyes has kin- 
died it into a glowing flame, the effect of which 
will be, J know, to create a work which shall 
be a credit to the torch which has given it 
life.” 

Under the fire of which compliment Miss 
Millie Deane retreated. 

And thus Paul Thorwald fell in love. 





Bopy and will had Thorwald thrown into his 
copying work ; body and soul he now threw 
into his nobler pursuit. As it progressed, a 
new life seemed opening to him, and it became 
his passion and his aspiration. With wonder- 
ful skill, with bold and delicate touch, and an 
ardor such as painter never surpassed before, 
he wrought on, and, bit by bit, frowning moun- 
tain-peak, smiling meadow and rushing water 
came forth upon the canvas. For now Love 
guided the ready brush, and Paul was but the 
willing instrument. The day approached for 
Miss Millie’s visit of inspection, and the paint- 
ing fast anproached completion. The morning 
dawned at last, bright and clear, and the artist 
stood before his masterpiece, his overcritical 
eye striving to detect some point which he 
might retouch or improve. But none such 
could he discover, for, even to him, the land- 
scape seemed complete. Upon his table lay a 
pile of deeds, decisions, and other legal docu- 
ments, awaiting his pen—all indefinitely post- 
poned. And now his ear listens for every 
sound, hoping, doubting, fearing—in a state of 
anxious yet pleasant uncertainty as to her re- 
ception of the work into which he had infused 
so much of his life and soul. The sound gf 
wheels breaks in upon his reverie, and now 
two pair of feet are heard upon his stairs. 
‘Not alone,” he thinks, as a shade of disap- 
pointment steals over his face. She enters 
with her father, and her first words are only 
fuel added to the flame : 

“ Mr, Thorwald, I have been thinking of you 
ever since I left you. Is the painting—oh, 
papa, papa, there is Tempacook to the life— 
Tempacook to the very stone where I fell into 
the water, and you risked your dear old life in 
fishing me out. How perfectly delightful !” 

“ Really, Mr. Thorwald,” said the old gentle- 
man, “this is the only profession which you 
should follow; law drudgery must be but slavery 
to you. I have seen many paintings, but I am 
free to say never a better contrast of colors, or 
# more natural delineation of a familiar spot.” 

“T am gratified, believe me,” commenced 
Paul, but he could go no further, for, not the 
polished compliments of the father, but the 
spontaneous outburst of pure delight from the 
girl whose image he carried in his heart, nearer 
and dearer every day, loosened the s.-rings of 
love and gratitude within him, and it was only 
by a mighty effort that he restrained the over< 
flow of emotions which rolled up from a happy 





heart. 





“And now,” said Mr. Deane, after another 
burst of enthusiastic and, it is to be feared, ful- 
some praise from Miss Millie, ‘‘ what is your 
price for this capital piece ?” 

‘Indeed, sir,” replied Paul, ‘so engrossed 
have I been in my occupation that I have not 
thought of price.” As he said this he gave one 
mute, appealing glance at Millie, as the nsammer 
ef filthy lucre came crashing through the fair 
fabric of his heart and brain. But woman’s 
tact, as it has done on many former occasions, 
now saved his castles from complete demoli- 
tion. 

“Really, pa,” she said, ‘“‘I think, since Mr. 
Thorwald does not seem to press the matter, 
We may as well leave it open till some future 
day. We will send for the painting this after- 
noon, and shall be most happy if you will call 
in a few days, and give your opinion as to our 
disposal of such a charming and delightful pic- 
ture.” 

Thorwald called as she desired, only too 
happy to obtain another interview with one in 
whom the desire of his life was centred ; this 
but led to another meeting, ané@ now, in pursuit 
of his object, he suddenly experienced a change, 
which quite bewildered his friends. From a 
confessed bachelor he became a society man, 
obtaining the entrée into many an assembly of 
fashion which, but a few months before, he had 
denounced as a foolish extravagance. Brought 
thus continually into Millie’s society, he became 
a frequent guest at her father’s house, and as 
he gradually approached his lines of attack 
around the fortress of her heart, he even dared 
to hope that the garrison would open wide the 
gates, and surrender unconditionally. 

Once again it was a chill November day, with 
bleak skies above and a cold earth beneath, 
while the eddying gusts of wind whirled the 
corpses of soulless leaves through the deserted 
streets. Within the grate fire burned with a 
bright and cheerful glow, and before a painting 
which hung upon the wall stood Millie Deane 
and Paul Thorwald. 

“That painting,” she said, “has been the 
means of forming a very pleasant acquaintance, 
has it not? Do you know,” she continued, 
“that I also appreciated your ideas in relation 
to money in payment for it, and I have often 
put papa off the track when I saw that he was 
steering directly to the question which I felt 
you dreaded to hear.” 

“For which J am infinitely grateful,” he re- 
plied ; ‘and ”—taking both her hands in his— 
‘ Millie,” he said, “ the time has come which I 
have so hoped for, and which I cannot and will 
not longer delay, when I may ask the only price 
which I will receive for it. My darling, what 
shall it be ?” 

The beautiful head drooped lower and lower, 
till it rested on his breast ; the little hands ga- 
thered closer and closer into the firm grasp 
which held them, and then the bright eyes 
looked up into his face, and she replied, ‘‘ What- 
ever you please, Paul.” 

And thus Paul Thorwald bought his wife. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Mvstcau jewelry—C(h)oral. 
A TIGHT place—A bar-room. 
Norss of summer travel—Greenbacks. 


Waen you geta stitch in your side—Send 
for a sherry cobbler. 


‘« Tae power behind the thrown "”—The foot 
that kicks you down-stairs. 


Way can’t a girl swallow her apron ?—Be- 
cause it goes against her stomach. 


‘“Seastpe Views”—That all visitors are 
made of money, and proper subjects for extortion. 


Way does an S-cheped girl resemble an 
architectural adornment ?—Because she’s a ga!-a-wry. 


An Irish girl having been sent to the t- 
office for the mail, came back to inquire whether it 
was Indian or corn mail that was wanted. 


Tne farmers who are obliged to cut their 
hay by hand sing as they work: 
“ Hard times came again—no mower.” 


To Curr Dysprpsta.—Close all the outer 
doors of a four-story house, open the inner doors, and 
then take a long switch and chase a cat up and down 
stairs till she sweats. 


A Parts genius has solved the secret of the 
mitrailleuse. He says it is a powerful hand-organ on 
which Wagner’s music is ground, which is terrific 
enough to strike terror into the heart of any army 
except a German one, 


A Dutcuman thus describes the recent gales 
“‘Tese vind peats all the vinds fot nefer I see. Trees 
plown town all te vile. Mine hoss frighden at vinds 
80 much te fagon broke town, and loss the vheels of 
te hoss, and almost kilied te vehicle.” 


One of the popular amusements of Long 
Branch is to watch the New Jersey musquitoes open 
Clams with their bills on the shore. Several of these 
useful insects are being domesticated, and taught to 
punch rivet-holes in steam-boilers, 


Joun Sut fell in love with a maid ; 
Each night ‘neath the window he stood, 
And there, with his soft serenade, 
He awakened the whole neighborhood ! 
But vainly he tried to arouse 
Her from sleep with his strains so bewitching ; 
While he played in front of the house 
She siept in the little back kitchen. 


Szrozant Pacot was invited to dine with a 
superior officer of the army. Pacot is a small eater, 
but loves his bottle. Now it was the custom at this 
officer’s table to pour out drinks to guests only when 
they called for it. Pacot was suffering. At last he 
could stand it no ionger, and beckoning to the ser- 
vant—“ John,” said he, “after you have fed the 
colonel’s horse what do you do next?” “I geton 
his back and take him to water.’’ “ Well, then, thun- 
der and blazes! get on mine and drive me to some 
wine, for I’m fearfully thirsty.” 





Ovr readers will do well to note that the 
celebrated Buffalo Brand Black Alpaca is out for fall 
and winter wear. This fabric, which is remafkable 
for its fineness of cloth and richness of color, has 
been stil] further improved in body, shade and lustre, 
so that it can be made into all styles of suits for the 
coming season. The finer qualities of these goods are 
far preferable to ordinary black silk, and will outwear 
several silk dresses. 








A Frmst-crass Acapemy.—The season for 
making inquiries and selecting a school for your 
daughters and wards is approaching. Should you 
desire for them a first-class academy, in which, at 
quite moderate rates, can be secured a thorough 
English and French course, combined with extra. 
ordinary advantages in music, fail not to investigate 
the claims of the Mount de Chantal Visitation Aca- 
demy, near Wheeling, West Virginia. The highest 
testimonials can be procured in any part of this 
country, as already this excellent institution is the 
Alma Mater of some of the most gifted and accom- 
plished of our American ladies. 


HE BELLE OF FIFTH AVENUE.— 
We saw a young lady the other day, just returned 
from a rusticating tour of a few weeks in the country, 
whose once fair complexion, which had been the theme 
of praise by many, was destroyed, completely ob- 
scured by tan, freckles, and sunburn. Here, thought 
we, is a good chance to put DR. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, to 
the test. We urged and recommended her to try it, 
and she consented. - This was on Monday. We saw 
the same lady on Friday evening, and were much ) ow4 
tified in observing that the ORIENTAL CREAM had 
entirely dispelled all the evil effects of the sun, and 
that her natural beauty once more beamed from her 
countenance in all its former loveliness. There is no 
mistake in GOURAUD’S CREAM, or his Hair Resto- 
rative, for baldness and dressing the hair. 
To had of DR. FELIX GOURAUD, 48 Bond 
street, New York, and druggists. 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


* * * “My wife has a Grover & Baker Sewing- 
Machine that she has used for more than five years. 
It has cost nothing for repairs in that time, and has 
given entire satisfaction every respect.”—D. R. 
Smith, Port Deposit, Ind. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 
AND TAN, 

Use “PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” Itis 

reliable and harmless. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 

PERRY, 49 Bond St., N. Y. Sold by Druggists every- 

where. 775-87 

















THE CELEBRATED 





BRAND 


BLACK ALPACAS! 


This Brand of ALPACA, on account of its fineness of 
cloth and richness of color, haa become the Standard 
A!paca now used in the United States, 

ese Goods are greatly improved for the Fall and 
Winter wear; being of the richest and purest 
Shade of fast Black, and made of the very finest 
material, they are absolutely superior to any 
ALPACA ever sold in this country, and are now one cf 
the most fashionable and economical fabrics worn. 

These b«autifal Goods are sold by n: ost of 
the leading Retail Dry-Goods Merchants in 
all the leading cities and tuwns through- 
out all the States. 

a@ Parchasers will know theer Gonds, as 
a ticket is attached tocach piece bearing a 
picture of the Buffalo, precisely like the 


above. 
WM. I. PEAKE & CO. 
46, 48 & 50 White St., New York. 
Sole Importers af this Brand for the United States, 


GQ PLENDID ENGRAVINGS. “King of 
\ Prussia,” and “ Emperor of France,” only 50 cts. 
Address, B, FOX & CO., New York City, 17-88 








‘THE BEST WAR MAP! 


| SCHEDLER’S LARGE TOPOGRAPHICAL 


Map of the Seat of War! 


WITH PLANS OF THE FORTRESSES OF PARIS, 
METZ, AND STRASBOURG, 


Printed in three colors—Mountains, brown ; rivers, 
blue ; the names of cities, towns and villages, rail- 
roads and roads, etc., black. Size, 22x28 inches, 
folded in pocket form 5x74 inches. Comprehensive, 
abundant in details, accurate, distinctly legible, and 
ornamental. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price of one dollar, 

Large discount to dealers. Published by 


E. STEIGER, 22 & 24 Frankfort St., N. Y. 


MYSTERY SOLVED.—Fifteen min- 

utes’ private conversation with married ladies. 
By one of their number. Sent free for stamp. Ad- 
dress MRS. H. METZGER, Hanover, Pa. 780-1 


ON. D. J. MORRELL, OF JOHNS- 
town, Pa., is the self-made man in No, 276 of 
the CHIMNEY CORNER, 


Lamb Family Enitting-Machines, 
2 CLINTON PLACE, 


New YORK. 


ROY FEMALE SEMINARY. — This 
: institution offers the accumulated advantages of 
over fifty years of successful operation. For circulars 
apply to JOHN H, WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 779-86 


VOR “ANO...A...ORIBA,” “CA- 
thy’s Adventure,’ “‘ Lost in the Scrub,” “The 
Brigbt Knot,” “ Adria,” and other capital Sto- 
ries and Sketches, read CHIMNEY CORNER 

276, now for sale everywhere. 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphiets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and after cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt of 


ten cents, Address DR. J. A, SHERMAN, 
697 Broadway, New York, 























. If George Bloomfield Mountain will com- 
municate with Mr.Wm. Mountain, 14 Wellington Lane, 
Bewerly Road, Hull, England, he will hear of some 
thing to his advantage.—HULL, July 28, 1870, (779-84 


es URRICANE TOWER; Or, THE 
SCHOOL ON THE CLIFF "—a deeply inter- 
esting story of school life—begins in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, No. 

203. 
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THE 


NEW YORE 


DAILY DEMOCRAT. 


POMEROY & TUCKER, 
PROPRIETORS. 


GIDEON J. TUCKER, 
EDITOR. 


The New York DaiLy Democrat is an Evening 


Paper, publishing four editions each day: 


First Edition - - - at 12 O'Clock Noon. 
Second Edition - - at 1 O’Clock P. M. 
Third Edition - - - at 3 O'Clock P. M. 
Fourth Edition - - at 5 O'Clock P. M. 


PRICE TWO CENTS. 


THE DAILY DEMOCRAT has a circulation already 
exceeding that of every evening newspaper in New 
York, except one, and is rapidly attaining the rank of 
the first. It is carefully edited, with a large and 
active editorial and reporting corps; and has now 
for some time distanced all its rivals in the collection 
and preparation of news and general information. 
Its telegraphic news has been for some time past 
unusually accurate and prompt; and it is conceded 
that, since the outburst of the European War, the 
earliest, as well as the most reliable trans-Atlantic 
news has first reached the evening papers in this city 
belonging, like THE DEMOCRAT, to the American 
Press Association, The four editions of THE DEMO- 
CRAT enable it to exhaust the news from Europe of 
the current day and of the previous night, leaving to 
the morning papers only the items and scraps of 
might occurrences. In this respect the publication of, 
an evening paper in New York will have peculiar 
advantages during the war. THE DEMOCRAT will 
eontinue to have the earliest and the only authentic 
news of every battle and march of the forces, 


In polities THE DEMOCRAT is RADICALLY DEmo- 
ORATIC. It will oppose the administration of Presi- 
«ent Grant and the policy of the Republican party. 
It will deal with principles—not men; but will not 
shrivk from condemning any misconduct, in however 
high am office. It will advocate free trade, equal 
taxati.wm, cheap government, a reduction of the army 
and navy, an oblivion of past difficulties between the 
States, thie equality of all citizens before the law, and 
the rights of the States, It will labor for the election 
of a Demo.tratic President and Cungress, and a res- 
toration of g vod feeling North and South. 


The patronage of the Democratic people of this city, 
State, and Union is most respectfully invited. 


Advertisers will dnd the DAILY DEMOCRAT a 
cheap and most desirable advertising medium. 
Special rates for long or continued advertisements 
given by C. P. Sykes, J’ublisher for the Proprietors. 


Adiress 
NEW YORK DAILY DEMOCRAT, 
New York City. Office, No. 166 Nassau street. 


POMEROY & TUCKER. 
AvGusT 1, 1870, tf 





(YNLY $16 A MONTH REQUIRED TO 

own as fine a farm as there is on the American 
Continent. Address SOUTHERN LAND OO., 432 
Broome street, New York. 








THE 
Air Pistol, 
Hawley'’s Pat., June 1, 1869. 


No dirt, dust, nor danger ; uses comp: essed 
air. No cost for ammunition; from one 
charging it shoots from five to ten shots, from 
thirty to fifty feet, accurate as any pistol. A great fa- 
Vorite with ladies and gentlemen for practice and 
amusement. Price $3.50, Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, and $1.35 for postage, or by express, C. 0. D., 


and charges. 
nts W P. C. GODFREY, 


Agents wanted, D : 
777-80 119 Nassau street, New York. 












The Dresden Music Box 
Ys an imported article, got up on improved principles, 
playing six favorite American tunes; cased in polished 
metal; mailed for $1, or 3for $2. Address 





770-82 'E. THORNTON, Hoboken, N. J. 
RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 


riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 





GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 


DEGRAAFEF 





& TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





THE COLLINS WATCH FACTORY. 


Our superior Oroide Watches having recently been imitated, and worthless 
watches sold in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented as our 
manufacture, we hereby caution the public against them, and give notice that 
we are in no way responsible for these bogus concerns, and only those purchas- 
ing directly from us Can secure a genuine watch of our manufacture. 
recently preety Meeeee our Oroide in appearance and durability ; and to 


ee the public from 





ee 


gold one. 
of every kind, equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 


The goods of C, E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


Democrat. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. 
express to al) parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


Cc. EK. 
tf No. 335 Broadway, corner Worth (up-stairs), New York. 


ETAL,” and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be 
prosecuted to the extent of the law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of gold ; cannot be distin- 
guished from it by the best judges ; retains its color till worn out, and is equal 
to gold, except in intrinsic value. 

— . PRICES.—Horizontal Watches, $10 ; full-jeweled Pa‘ ont Levers, $15—equal 
in appearance and for time to gold ones costing $150 ; those of extra fine finish, ¢20—equaling a $200 gold 
watch ; also, an extra heavy, superbly-finished and splendid watch at $25. 
All our watches are in hunting cases, Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes. Chains, $2 to $8. 


Ve have 


imposition hereafter, have made it the “COLLINS 


This equals in appearance a $250 
Also, Jewelry 


Goods sent by 


COLLINS & CO., 
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pD° YOU WISH TO REDUCE YOUR 
rent? Do you wish to make a sleeping apart- 
ment of any room in your house? Do you want 
the most easy and luxurious bed attainable under 
any circumstances? Do you wish to save room? 
Then purchase Crosby’s Cabinet Bed. This beautiful 
combination excels anything ever seen. In propor 
tion so perfect and comely as not to be out of place 
in a splendidly-furnished parlor, office, or dining- 
room. For further information address CROSBY 
CABINET BED CO., 171 Canal Street, New York. tf 


$1,000 PER WEEK 


Can be made on the quiet, without risk, and withvui 
interfering with your other business, Address, confi- 
dentially, 4. H. LOTT, 704 Broadway, New 
York. 


THEEE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 

dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 

picture, are given every week for the best solu 

tions of the enigmas, charades, etc., in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


U IE Tareds a $290.FOR 1S" CLASS 7 O° 
MF SENT ON TRIAL_CIRCULARS MAILED FREE 
$60 A WEEK PAID AGENTS IN A 
e new business. Address Saco Novelty Co., 
Saco, Me. 779-830 


~ THE WORKSHOP: 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-Industry, 
and the Progress and Elevation of 
Taste in Manufacture, Oon- 
struction, and Deo- 
oration. 

EpITeD sy Prof. W. BAUMER, J. SCHNORK. 
AND OTHERS. 

A Splendidly Illustrated and Beautifully Printed 
Journal of Design, full of Practical Designs in every 
branch of Art-Industry. Large folding Sheet of De- 
tails to each number. 

AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR ARCAITECTS, DEC- 
ORATORS, AND DESIGNERS GENERALLY. 

Terms : $5.40 per year, in advance ; 50 cts. per num- 
ber. Back volumes—for 1863, '64, ‘65, and °66 (in Ger- 
man), $4.50 each ; 1867 (German), ’v*, and 69 (English 
or German), $5.40 each. 


ALSO, 


THE WORKSHOP ALBUM: 


A Belecii:n of grt $50, Engrpvings from the 


THE WORKSHOP, 
For the Years 1863 to 1867 inclusive, 


Price of ALBUM, $3 ; do. to yearly subscribers to the 
Worksnop (German or English edition), $2. 


E. STEIGER, Publisher, 


22 and 24 Frankfort St., N. Y. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


at Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $300,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
#2 paid in Gold, and information fur- 
. s pished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubioons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 


























Reliance Wringer, 








all Government Securities, TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, | 
16 Wall St. N. Y. 











IMPROVED. 
, Keyed Rolls. 
oF @ White Rub- 
RELIANCE 7 Spiral 
ogs. Easy 
ae eee Working. 
———— Has Ourved 
aia = oO Clamp. Fits 
YEO ROLLS, 
SMC OMT, Best 
5 Mii The Oheap- 
Cte, __ est. 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


29 Beckman St., N. Y.] PROV., R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS. — Por- 
traits of the best Pupils in the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia are now appearing in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


SYCHOMANOY, FASCINATION; Or, 
Soul Charming, 400 pages, cloth. Full instruc- 
tions to use this power over men or animals at will, 
how to mesmerize, become trance or writing medi- 
ums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy 
of Omens and Dreams, Brigham Young’s Harem, 
Guide to Marriage, etc., all contained in this book. 
100,000 sold. Can be obtained by sending address, 
with 10 cents postage, to T. W. EVANS & CO., 41 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 


J ACK RANDALL, a Story rolling over 
with fun and mischief, begins in No. 198 of 
Trent» LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 


WEE 
VINEGAR How made from Ci- 
" * der Wine, Molasses, or 
Sorghum, in 10 hours, without using drugs. For circu- 
—— I’. 1, SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 
(5°52 














}VERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 

4 FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent illustrations and the most charming 
stories and sketches, 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, « 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York. 








Directions for Measuring the Foot: 


_ First. Place the foot on a piece of paper and trace 
the outline of same witha pencil, which will give the 
length and epread of the foot, asshown in figure A, 
Second. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: . 
Ist.—The Ball of the Foot, 
2d. —The Low Instep. 
3d. —The High In ‘ep, 
4th.—The Heel. 
6th.—The Ancle, 
6th.—The Calf. 








This House is the largest in the City, and 
was established in 1848, 


GELF-M ADE MEN.—A Portrait and 
Sketch of some self-made man appears in every 
number of the CHIMNEY CORNER. 





Box AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
City, Town, Village and County in the Union for the 


Wonders of the World, 


By far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valu:ble book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented ina 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention. Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictoriai work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
& lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
buy it. 

It comprises Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes 
and Wonderful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and 
among all People. 

Edited by the ¢ stinguished author and artist, 


Cc. C. ROSENBERC. 

Agents are everywhere metting with unprecedented 
success in selling this great work, and although times 
are dull, no canvasser who understands the first prin- 
ciples of his business can fail to make $100 to $150 per 
month, if he works only one-half his time. 


One Agent in Milwaukee, Wis., reports 20 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One Agent in Monticello, Ind., reports 32 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One in Denver, Ool., reports 118 Subscribers 
in Four Days. 


And a great many others from 75 to 100 
a Week. 

In fact, it is the book af all books in the fleld, has 
no opposition, and sells with equal readiness to all 
parties, sects, and sections, and justifies all the en- 
comiums passed upon it by the press of the country. 

“ Fifty years ago such a book as this would have 
been considered a miracle."—N. ¥. Herald, 

“It is a picture-gallery and library combined, and 
it would not be a very great stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.” —N. ¥F. Dayboo 


“Tt is the cheapest book ever printed,’’—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat, 

** As a volume of continued information and amuse- 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended as 
a valuable encyclopedia to families,.’—N. Y. Ez- 
press. 

“A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”—N. ¥. Times. 


‘One of the most varied and interesting books re- 
cently issued.”—N, Y. World. 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
and most readable and beautiful book ever published 
in this or any other country. 

Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Address 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome St., N. Y., 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, Il., 
177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
410 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


_— 





IVORCES obtained in New York, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, and Illinois. Legal every- 
where. No charge in advance; advicefree, Address 
M. Hovsg, Counselor, 78 Nassau St., N. Y. [770-782 


THH UNDERCLIFF 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


YOUNG LADIEs, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 
The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 

and country. 


The course of Instruction is liberal. French spoken 
hahitnallyin the family. Languages, Music, Drawing 
and } .inting ; ussued, under accomplished professors. 


Lectures on \arious subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 
physical health. 

TERMS: 


For Boarding Pupils, Per Annum.—Board and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $400; Music 
and ya per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, $4. 

For Day Scholars, Per Annum,.—Tuition in Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin— First Department, $123; 
Second do., $100; Third do., $75; Primary do., $50. 

Use of Piano, $5 per quarter; Seat in Church, $6 
per annum; Washing, per doz., $1. No deduction 
made for absence. Each young lady requires sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels, table napkins. All clothing 





THe SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the country 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND | 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. “These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but | 
prove a great incentive to young students to | 
excel in all that is commendable.""—Boston 
Journatl. 


must be marked in full. 

Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 
day of entry. 

The school year consists of two equal sessions of 
twenty weeks each, commencing in September, and 
terminating Jnne 39th. Payments to be made qaar- 
terly, in advance. 


a 
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LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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SoLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London, 


EBDWARD GREEY & CO., 
388 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. 8S. 


PREPAREHD 


PLASTERING BOARD. 


If you wish to see this cheap and valuable substi- 
tute for lath and plaster successfully applied, making 
@ perfectly smooth and substantial wall, call at Nos. 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
ROCK RIVER PAPER COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 
FOR SALE BY 
B. E. HALE, 22 Frankfort 8t., New York; 
E. C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, La. ; 
AND COUNTRY DEALERS GENERALLY. 


#@> Samples, Descriptive Circ Jars, and Price Lists 
reut free to any address by wr. ing to either of the 


above parties. 
ey § 


Recommended by Physicians.—Best salve 

im use. Sold by Druggists at 25 cents. JOHN PF. 

Henry, Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place, ~— pe 
80- 








Gleason’s Noiseless Argand Gas Burners, 
Also, a Kerosene Argand Burner, giving the finest 
artificial lights.in the world. Stillas daylight. Cir- 
Qulars free, Agents wanted. 135 Mercer street, New 
York. 780-92-0 





RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COOR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
a year. 


NUNNS & SEIL, 


849 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 


FISHERMEN ! 


Twines and Netting, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


aay Send for Price List. [770-782-0] Baltimore, Md 








“Our Home” Laundry. 
PUNCTUALITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
21 AmITy STREET. 
Lace Curtains, Géntlemen’s and Ladies’ Wear, etc., 


ete., done up in a superior style. Goods sent for and 
delivered. Orders will receive prompt attention. 


“ BLEES” 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, 
LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing-Machine 

Challenges the world 
< in perfection of work, 
* strength and beauty of 

stitch, durability of 
* construction, and ra- 
 pidity of motion. 

Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 
623 BROADWAY, 

3 New YORK. 








Wheeling Female Academy. 


HE EXCELLENT SCHOOL AT 

Mount de Chantal, near Wheeling, W. Va., es- 
tablished in 1548, 1s in the charge of the Sisters of the 
Visitation. It is among the leading seminaries of 
learning for young women at the South ; and, asits 
instruction is of the purest and highest, and the terms 
of tuition moderate, its classes are invariably full. 
For Circular, etc., address Directress of Academy of 
the Visitation, as above. tf 





"HE GREAT WAR NUMBER OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


The Decline and Fall of the Emperor Napoleon Illus- 
trated ; The Sick Frenchman ; Goes for Berlin 


Wool, and Comes Back Shorn; Louis Napo- | 
leon’s Piece ; Napoleon in the Ambulance ; The | 


Dog and the Shadow ; Napoleon's Blind Man’s 


Buff ; The Little Prince’s Throne ; Game on the | 
Rhine ; The Tuileries to Let; Napvleon’s Four- 


in-Hand ; The Grand Steeple-Chase ; The Lager 
Question ; The Warning—The Result. For sale 
everywhere. 
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AN IMPERIAL SUICIDE—EXTINCTION OF THE NAPOLEONIC CANDLE, 





farms, The place is 
settling. Address, C. 


ALL WANTING FARMS, 


9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadetphia. 
owing more rapidly than most any other place in the United States, 
. LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 


Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved 


Thousands are 





PRANG’S Latest Publications: 


“WILD FLOWERS,” 
PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable Ait Stores throughout the world. 
PRANG’S Illustratec Catalogue sentfree, »n regeipt ofstamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


*“* WATER-LILIES,”’ “‘CHARLES DICKENS.”’ 





“Consular Seal” Champagne. 
TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, % 
6G MAIDEN LANE, NN Y. 
o 


£150,000,000 


Sterling in money and estates remain unclaimed in 
England, Scotiand, and Ireland, in many cases as far 
back as 1600, 

Gun’s Index to Advertisements for Heirs at Law, 
Next of Kin, I tees, and cases of unclaimed money. 
(Part 5, containing upward of 5,000 names), price 15 
cents. JOHN HOOPER & CO., No, 41 Park Row, New 
York City. 770-82 0 








ABRAHAM BININCER, 
(OF LATE FIRM OF A. BININGER & CO,,) 
Commission Merchant, 

No. 39 BROAD STREET. 


WINES, LIQUORS, Etc., Etc. 





SENT EVERYWHERE BY EXPRESS. 
CHEAPEST FINE DRESS SHIRT HOUSE IN 
THE CITY. 


each. 
Single Shirt made for sample. 


Send for circuar. FRED LEWIS, 


75-80 





ind 
SHEARS and SCISSORS as well as 
So simple any one can useit. Never out of repair. 
the blade. Lasts a lifetime. 
venient, and durable. 
furnishing stores. Price $1. Send forsample. A. C. 
IVES, Sole Proprietor, 45 Beekman Street, New York. 


T 





778-81-0 





10 A DAY io SILER 
BO TENT ELASTIC BROOM, 
75,000 Now IN USE. 


at., N. Y., or 209 Lake st., Chicago, Ill. 779-82-0 





NEW AND NOVEL INVENTION ; 
next to the needle the most useful article of the 


should contain one, 
Sent by maileverywhere. Male and 
Address B, H. CUTTER, No, 


age. Every lady’s work-box 
Price 50 cents. 
female agents wanted. 


! 100 South Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. i) 


45,000 


~ extra fine Shirts made to order, $15 ; or $2 50 


No. 3 Park row, opposite the Ast or House, New York 


HE UNIVERSAL SHARPENER.—An 
ispensable household rye chores all 
‘ABLE CUTLERY. 


Makes a perfectly sharp, even edge. Does not wear 
Simple, effective, con- 
Sold by Hardware and House- 


777-80 0 





tions 25 cts. Address Birp, Port Deposit, Md. 
e HE. ONLY GENUINE DOMESTIC 
SELLING SILVERS Pa- 


C. A. CLEGG & Co., 20 Cortlandt | 


| SON & CO., Cleveland, 0. 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince & 
Co’s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 

delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Express (where they have 
no agent), free of charge, on receipt of list price. 

Send for Price Lists and Circulars, 

Address GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 

~ or GEO. A. PRINCE & OO., Chicago, Il. 

-O 





HE WORLD IS IN BLOOM. NA- 
ture wears her Summer smile. But the victim 
of Nervous Debility is like a blighted branch in the 
sunshine. Let him re-vitalize, tone and purify his 
system with TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT APERIENT, 
and within a week he will feel like a new man. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Vy 7ANTED—500 Ladies and Gentleman to sell 
Capt. Glazier’s new book, ‘‘ The Capture, Prison- 
Pen and Escape.’? Expenses paid until delivery. 
Call or address R. H. FERGUSON & CO., Publishers, 
138 Bleecker street, New York City. 773-850 


This is no Humbug ! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return maii, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 


riage. Address W. Fox, P, O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y 770-81-0 











Extract ; better and cheaper than all others. A. 


GLANZ,'194 William 8t,, N. Y., Sole Agent. 778-81lo 


en ent 7 Remained 
$20 A DAY. TO MALE AND FE- 
(p= male agents to introduce the Buckeye $20 
Shuttle Sewing-Machines. Stitch alike on both sides, 
andis the only licensed shuttle machine sold in the 
United States for leas than $40 to use the celebrated 
Wilson feed. Ali others are infringements, and the 


} seller and the user are liable to prosecution and im- 


prisomment. Outfit free. Address W, A, HENDER- 


741-920 








el 


BALL, BLACK & CO, 


565 and 567 Broadway, . | 


‘NEW YORK, N 


ARE IMPORTERS OF 


WATCHES >* 


From all the principal manufacturers in Europe, and 
Agents for all 


AMERICAN MOVEMENTS, 


which they furnish in gold and silver cases, at the 
lowest prices, Packages sent per express, allowed to 
be opened and selections made. 
SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D. Marley), 
No. 557 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN ; 





Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes 
Ohina, and Articles of Vertu. 


uilding Paper. 


This is a hard, compact paper, like an or- 
dinary book-cover, and is saturated with tar 
and used on the outside of frame buildings, 
under the clapboards, also under shingles 
and floors, to keep out damp and cold, It 
is also used on the inside, not saturated, 
instead af Plastering, and makes a warm 
‘and cheap wall. It costs only from $8 to 
$30 (according to size) to cover houses on 
the outside. sg- Samples and descriptive 
circulars sent free. 


Address ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., Chicago, 


Or B, E, HALE, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y., 
Agent for the Eastern States, 

Or E, C. PALMER & ©O,, New Orleans, 
Agents for the Southern States 


LIVE SONGS 
‘ FOR 


LIVE PEOPLE. 


EACH SONG HAS A PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT, PRICE 
FIVE CENTS EACH, The whole twenty will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of one dollar. 
Please order by the numbers. 
59. Good-by, John. 
. Jog Along, Boys. 
5. Laugh While You Can. 
. Go lt While You’re Young. 
50. Pll Ask My Mother. 
. 1 Saw Esau Kissing Kate, 
. Nothing Else To Do. 
. Bell Goes Ringing for Sarah. 
. The Crujskeen Lawn. 
2. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
. Never Mind the Rest. 
7. Paddle Your Own Canoe, 
29. Up in a Balloon. 
. The Flying Trapeze. 
. The Lancashire Laas, 
. Little Maggie May. 
. Champ: e ie, 
5. Not for Joseph. 
Captain Jinks. 
108. Tommy Dodd. 


Address BENJ. W,. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher of HaLF Dime Musto, 24 Beekman Street, 


RION EpLANO 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST PIANO COVELL&CO., 
THAT IS MADE. 5A Broadway, 
Send for Circular New York 3 
A. CHRISTIAN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT SPRING TiORSES, 
o> PERAMBULATORS, CARRIAGES, 
A CaBs, RoCKING-FoRsEs, VE- 
LOCIPEDES, SLEIGHS, ETc. 
MANUFACTORY 
87, 89, 91 and 983 MANGIN ST., 
NEW YORK, 
WAREROOMS 


"65 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


AGENTS--$50,000 


Worth of American Meat and Vegetable Choppers 
sold the first year. Extra inducements now offered. 
D. A. NEWTON & OO.,'20 Cortlandt St., New York, or 
209 Lake St., Chieago, Ill. 780-830 
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#8500 Rewazp Is offered by 
ms |the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
= |Catarrh Remedy for a case 
= |of Catarrb which he can not 
cure. Soid by druggists, or 
bent by mail for 60 cents 
A’ pamphi. t on Catarrh free. 
Ad@dresa Dr. K. V. Pixnca, 
No."Fs3 deneca Street, Buf 
falo, N Y. 








WM. KNABE & CO., 


(Established 1833, ) 
BALTE {D., 
MANUFACTURB: /F 


IAT O Ss. 


1 by all the lead- 

ving NO EQUAL. 

an Opera Troupe, 
York ; mg oe or 
a House, Chic : 
*s Concerts ; and ag 
d States, 


_=) 


These instraments are, * 
ing artists and musical critics 
They are used by the Maretzer 
at the Academy of Music,: Ne 
Music, Brooklyn ; Crosbys Ov. 
Richings Opera Troupe ; 
all first-class concerts it is 


WAREROOMS 
No. 650 Broadway, VV 
69 Washing?- 


J. BAUER &°@O), 


nd 
+5 Chicago, ILL 


1 Agents, 





